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CHRONICLE, 


N Friday week what may be called the 
O central event of the WILLIAM’s 
stay here, the reception at the Guildhall, came 
off with great success. The guest’s speech, of course, was 
studiously “‘ anodyne,” and lauded peace above all things ; 
but that much misused word, always on the lips of states- 
men, is, in the nature of things, genuine on the lips of 
those who form the Triple Alliance, a bond of its essence 
defensive, and bent on maintaining the actual condition of 
affairs. Nor was the last act (or nearly the last) less becom- 
ing when the Emperor, lunching at Hatfield on Monday, sat 
between his hostess and the French Ambassador. Though 
what the opinion of the Parisian public on this juxtaposition 
may have been, we cannot, cannot tell. 
The House of Lords, on Friday week, con- 
In Parliament. sidered the Land Purchase Bill on the report 
stage, and made some amendments, the most 
important being a Government one, moved by Lord 
Capocan, and carried by 74 to 31, excluding the Land 
Commission from the patronage of certain offices. Supply 
in the Commons again facilitated miscellaneous talk, which 
was renewed by the Pearl of Peterborough (as, in imitation 
of a famous name bestowed on a defunct member of the 
German Parliament, we respectfully venture to dub Mr. 
Morton). The Pearl observed that he “had no confidence 
“in either of the Front benches”; that England is “al- 
“ ready a Republic” (we doubt this; Mr. Morton would 
probably have been tarred and feathered long ago if it 
were) ; that there might soon be a German Republic ; that 
he objected to the Triple Alliance; that we ought to ask 
the Americans to run our Foreign Office, in order to teach 
us absolute friendliness with every people (as per sample 
between America itself and Italy). In short, he was gene- 
rally impayable and ineffable. Only England breeds fools 
of this particular kind. After some more folly from Mr. 
Srannore (P.), the debate gravitated towards Armenia, and 
stayed there for a considerable time, the excuse being the 
strange and very complicated case of Kate GREENFIELD. 
Mr. LasovcHERE compared Turkey to a blind ass—and, 
indeed, all asses are not blind. The British South Africa 
Company defrayed the expenses of most of the rest of the 
debate, and here Mr. LanoucHEere was again to the fore. 
The reasons why he swings his tomahawk at this Com- 
pany would be very interesting to know. It cannot be 
said that the mystery has been solved by the Times’ cor- 
respondence between Northampton’s Incorruptible and a 
certain “B. F. H.,” who, by the way, is one of the 
prettiest fellows with his pen at this kind of fencing that 
we have seen for some time. When people make dead sets 
at Companies in this way, there are usually certain obvious 
explanations, but none of these suit either Mr. 
LapoucHEre’s known virtues or his equally well-known 
foibles. He cannot, of course, cant ; to blackmail, still more 
of course, he would be ashamed. Whence, then, this gall in 
the LapoucueEre 
Mr. Tuackeray—who, to the best of our belief, invented 
the Distressed Washerwoman—would have been delighted 
to know that she occupied the attention of the House of 
Lords for a really considerable period on Monday, Lord 
Sarispury himself having to intervene to moderate the 
intempestive zeal of her champion, Lord Dunraven. The 
Commons had another omnibus night, the most important 
passenger being a discussion on the grievances of the Zulu 
chiefs who were exiled for faction-fighting. It is, we believe, 
admitted by most people who know that, however great 
may be the mischief done by Miss Cotenso and other well- 
intentioned nuisances, the chiefs have been rather hardly 
dealt with, and sufficient expression was given to this view 


in the House to extract a promise from the Government of 
something like reconsideration. The allocation of the cost 
of the defences of Singapore was also talked about for a 
considerable time, as well as the Paddy-tax in Ceylon and 
other matters of burning interest. 

The House of Lords read the Land Purchase Bill a 
third time on 7J'wesday, to the disgust of Lord Denman 
without a division, but with some remarks, the chief of 
which were made by Lord Spencer. Business in the Lower 
House opened with a debate and division (107 to 91) on 
the Hanover Chapel Bill, in the course of which Mr. 
LapoucHERre pointed out that, if the Duke of WestminsTER 
is giving a site worth so many thousand pounds for the 
new church, it is in hopes of improving his property. But 
this, though ingenious, is not logical. Mr. Lanoucnere’s 
argument is, of course, clear. If, he would say, a news- 
paper proprietor, for instance, were to organize a distribu- 
tion of children’s corals, or of what are, we believe, known 
in the clothing trade as “old men’s coats,” nobody would 
think either the worse or the better of his generosity. It 
would obviously be a trading speculation, an outlay of so 
much to get back so much more. Now, the argument 
proves conclusively and beyond appeal that this would be 
Mr. Lasoucnert’s motive in a similar case, but it does not 
prove that it is the Duke’s. The Civil Service Estimates 
filled up the rest of the evening after question time, and 
the two periods were occupied by desultory talk of about 
equal value in both cases. Mr. Stuart wanting to know 
whether Mr. Mattnews will not punish those long-suffer- 
ing inhabitants of Eastbourne who, goaded at last to mad- 
ness by Salvationist breaking of the law, have broken, not 
the heads, but the drums, of the pious rioters, and Mr. 
Morton’s indignation at the providing of facilities for the 
luncheon of Civil Service clerks, are subjects quite equally 
worthy of the attention of a British Parliament. Mr. 
Leve’s introduction of the subject of Patent fees could not 
justly be included in this class, but Mr. Lenc’s own views 
on the matter do not seem very clear. 

The House of Commons was still in Supply on Wednesday, 
and its proceedings were of the smallest possible interest. 
Sir Horace Davey wanted new County Councils to ad- 
minister charitable endowments, whereof it may be safely 
said that no worse plan could possibly be hit upon. The 
weary old wrangle whether officers in the army are to be 
educated gentlemen who have learnt Latin er “ modern” 
barbarians was resumed. And so on, and so on. 

The Education Bill was read a second time by the Lords 
on Thursday night without a division, but after a set debate 
of some importance. The Duke of Arcytt having, in 
the course of a speech supporting the measure generally, 
taken occasion to remark on the tendency of “ popular 
“ control” towards irreligious or anti-religious teaching, 
Lord Herscuett seems to have thought it necessary to 
disclaim. Will Lord Herscuett, whom we have always 
thought an honest as well as an able man, deny that 
the average English Nonconformist, whom the average 
English Liberal always follows, would rather have com- 
pulsorily secular teaching than admit even the risk of the 
teaching of the Church of England? If he will deny 
this, he must either possess extraordinary audacity or ex- 
traordinary ignorance of the subject; if he will not, he 
practically gives up his case. As for Lord Ripon, who 
followed in the same sense, admitting that he would not 
send his own children to the schools which, as a partisan, 
he is practically trying to force on the nation, nothing is 
surprising from him. It has sometimes been urged that 
Gladstonian contempt for the House of Lords is pardonable, 
since it is naturally drawn from the study of Gladstonian- 
peers. The Commons wallowed in Supply, the- twelve 
o'clock rule being, after some opposition, suspended for the 
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rest of the Session. The most notable incident of the even- 
ing was the Chairman’s blunt reminder to Mr. Heaty, who 
had insulted the Duchess of Firr, that, if he chose to make 
offensive remarks, he must expect to be interrupted. This 
from an official who certainly is not too hard on Irish 
members, is satisfactory enough, 
Lord Sauispury made a long review of the 
Speeches, &c. present state of home politics to the United 
bub, at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday night, 
hitting off the present state of things in Irish Nationalist 
politics neatly as “a change from an agrarian speculation to 
“ a clerical conspiracy,” declining to afford any more infor- 
mation as to the dissolution than the undoubtedly safe 
statement that this Parliament must come to an end before 
a certain day in August 1893, and generally exhibiting what 
we took the liberty of calling the other day his minimizing 
style. This is exceedingly effective with people of sense, if 
it does not tickle the groundlings like the cant or the 
bluster of others. Sir Micnazr. Hicks Beacu on the 
same day received a deputation of printers and paper- 
makers, in reference to the American Copyright Bill, but 
was not cordial to them. Mr. Artruur Batrovr, in Mr. 
Srrn’s absence from illness, opened the new Parish Hall 
of St. Martin’s (the word town-hall is rather misleading in 
such cases), and talked agreeably on Thursday. 
Foreign Her Maszsry received the Gazaland envoys at 
and Cownial Windsor on Friday week, which is well.—— 
Mr. LasoucuerE, who is taken quite seriously 
in France, and is going to be presented with an object of 
art for his bold assaults on the Triple Alliance by la patrie 
reconnaissante, has informed M. MittevoyeE that“ the elec- 
“ tions which will take place next year [él sait tout—absolu- 
“ment tout] will deprive the Conservative party of its 
“ majority,” and the present Minister “ will be replaced by 
“ one who,” &c. France may have been more solidly com- 
forted by her naval mancuvres, in which, so far as is 
known, not so much as a torpedo-boat has been lost, and 
by the usual National Féte-———The Chilian parties have 
been volley-firing at each other in the foreign corre- 
spondence columns of the Zimes at rather tedious length. 
It would seem that the Balmacedists have been heavily 
beaten near Coquimbo. On the other hand, the em- 
bargo on the ships ordered for them in France has been 
lifted by the law courts, and the Presidente Errazuriz is 
already on her way, while others may follow. So that it will 
behove the “ Congressional” officers to keep a better look 
out than did the Captain of the Blanco Encalada. Mean- 
while, it is reported from Chili that the “Congressional” 
cruiser Magellanes, which has already given proof of being 
smartly commanded, has had another brush with the 
Government vessels, and has driven them off, “ nearly” 
sinking them. But a miss is as good asa mile in these 
matters.—The trials in the Ticino insurrection cases came 
off in the early part of this week at Ziirich, and all those 
persons accused of the merely political crime were acquitted. 
Castion1, the alleged murderer of M. Rossi, who had 
so lucky an experience of the incomprehensible tendency of 
the English law to construe “ political” as if it were “ hocus 
“ pocus,” was tried in absentia, and sentenced on the follow- 
ing day to eight years’ imprisonment, with those trim- 
mings usual in Continental law (loss of civil rights, a 
trumpery fine, and so forth), which seem rather futile 
to Englishmen.—tThe everlasting raw of the Alsace- 
Lorraine passport regulations has been rubbed again this 
week, “ Look at your regulations,” says France. ‘ Look 
“at your societies of revenge,” says Germany. And the 
old muttering of “ A fashious job!” is about the best com- 
ment that any third party can make. 
The Lew The much-litigated case of Lady Huntty’s 
Courts, Jewels was before the Court of Appeal last 
week, being given once more in favour of the 
Hotel, though not on Mr. Justice Wi1ts’s grounds. 
The composition of the Court which, in the Queen’s Bench on 
Tuesday, reversed those decisions in the Trade-Union cases of 
which the most important was CuRRAN v. TRELEAVEN, was such 
as almost to preclude the hope that the judgment was bad in 
law; it is, unfortunately, certain that it was disastrous in 
policy. If Parliamentary government has really resulted 
in enabling one set of men to prevent their fellows from 
being employed, then Parliamentary government will, sooner 
or later—and rather sooner than later—go the way of 
all proved imbecilities and injustices——The American 
Duncan who endeavoured to murder his unlucky young 
Fianish wife, at Bettws-y-coed, was found, on Tuesday, to 
have committed the act when not of sound mind, and in 


due course sentenced to be detained during pleasure. 
The Grand Jury threw out the bill against Mr. Fyrre on 
Thursday. 

The large, but rather miscellaneous, CavEn- 
Miscellaneous. DISH BENTINCK collection was sold at the 

end of last week and the beginning of this, 
fetching good totals, but not as a rule very large indi- 
vidual prices. The furniture sold very well, though 
there were none of the prix fous of the Hamitton sale, and 
among the pictures the Reynotps “ Fanny Kemble” was 
not dear at 2,040 guineas. The Guarpis were a great 
feature of the sale. The Universities Committee of the 
Privy Council have allowed the demands of the “ teaching 
“ University” petitioners with some modifications, The 
thing is not to be called “ London,” but may be called 
“ Metropolitan” (which suggests an underground way to a 
degree), or “ ALBERT” (which is idiotic, and suggests plated 
watch-chains).——-A really important and interesting meet- 
ing on the state of trade and other things in the Egyptian 
Soudan was held on Monday, when also the Liberation 
Society detailed, with characteristic effrontery, the steps of 
that campaign against the National Church of which some 
Liberal members are dishonest enough to support the 
earlier while disavowing the later.——Mr. Cuapiin in his 
vocation discoursed on Agriculture, and the istently 
unlucky Manchester Ship Canal “collapsed,” but mecha- 
nically and remediably, not financially or finally—— 
Employment or amusement, or both, have been provided 
during the week for various tastes by the Bisley Meeting, 
by the Royal Counties Agricultural Show at Portsmouth, 
and by the International Congregational Council in 
London. The more rational members of the London 
County Council on Tuesday, by abstaining from voting, 
defeated the proposal to gamble in tramways with the rate- 
payers’ money—a proceeding indignantly denounced as an 
interference with the sacred right of the majority. But if 
the sacred right of the majority is expressly limited by law, 
how can it be wrong to avail oneself of the limitation ? 
Apparently the kind of person represented by Mr. 
Horxiys holds that man made the County Council, but 
Gop made its majority——-Hrer Masesty reviewed the 
troops at Aldershot on Thursday. 


Racing in some quantity, but, asa rule, of no great 
Sport. interest, was wound up last week by the very valu- 

able Eclipse Stakes at Sandown, which brought. 
out Common, Surefoot, Gouverneur, Le Nord, Memoir, 
indeed most of the best horses of this and last year, except 
Mimi, who had the day before been beaten for the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes at Leicester by the Frenchman, Révérend. 
A similar defeat awaited Common, who started at 2 to 1 on, 
though, fortunately, at English hands, Surefoot, with 
twelve pounds more on him, wianing by half a length from 
Gouverneur, who was a short head in front of the Derby 
winner. The Second July Meeting at Newmarket this 
week was poorly attended, though it had good weather, and 
the sport was generally inferior. The fact is that there is a 
great deal too much racing at Newmarket now, and that of 
a quality not nearly good enough. The July Cup, however, 
produced a really good race, Memoir, with the top weight, 
winning very well from Noble Chieftain and a small but 
good field, which included Bel Demonio.— As was ex- 
pected, Harrow beat Eton last Saturday, but by no means 
so much on the merits as Winchester had done, bd 
seven wickets to spare being, to judge from the 
innings, very much a “ tail” On the same day York- 
shire followed up the ill-luck which has frequently beset: 
them during the season by succumbing to Lancashire, and 
a very interesting tennis-match took place at Lord’s, in 
which LatHam beat Saunpers. On Tuesday, Somerset, 
who, with a very good eleven, had not yet won a match 
this season, defeated Kent handsomely, owing chiefly to the 
batting of Messrs, L, Patarret and CHALLEN ; while Surrey 
were easily victorious over Sussex, and the Bar, by beating 
the Army, gave opportunity to an unknown number of 
provincial journalists and sporting reporters to turn up 
“cedant arma toge” in their dictionaries of quotations. 
It was certain, or nearly so, that Notts would be too strong 
for Yorkshire, and the actual victory on Wednesday—an. 
innings and 76—was only a question of degree. 


General Sir Cuartes Cureton was a distin- 
Obituary. guished cavalry officer in the Sikh wars and 
the Mutiny——Mr. Atcrrnon Ecenron has 
done long and useful service to the Conservative party, 
having (though not an old man) sat in Parliament for the 
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best part of thirty years, and having fought the seat which 
Mr. Rosy now holds only some twelve months since. 
Some books of interest have appeared during 
Books, &c. the week, such as Mrs. InELaNp’s Life of Mrs. 
Carlyle (Cuatro & Winpvs) ; two translations, 
by Mr. Poste (Macminiay) and by Mr. Kenyon (Bett), of 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens; a fresh Part 
(Clarendon Press) of the great Oxford English Dictionary ; 
and a new edition (Pau, Trencu, & Co.), the eighteenth, 
of Mr. Grec’s well-known Enigmas of Life, with some fresh 
biographical matter. 


THE IRISH TRANSFORMATION, 


a the ingenuous efforts which Mr. GrorcE 
Russet makes in his recent memoir to trace the 
many movements of Mr. Giapstone’s mind, the following 
conjecture deserves honourable mention :—“ It is very pro- 
“ bable,” says Mr, Russert, “ that among the many forces 
“which have drawn him into his passionate advocacy of 
“ Trish Nationalism has been the fact that the cause of 
“ Home Rule is to a great extent the cause of that august 
“ and authoritative Communion to which the Celtic race is 
“so profoundly attached, and which, at least in some of 
“its aspects, Mr. Guapstone himself has always regarded 
“with a friendly eye.” What Wales and Cornwall will 
say as to the relation of the Celtic race to the august and 
authoritative Communion we need not inquire. The late 
Mr. Mitt used to say that when he heard sweeping asser- 
tions about race, he used to prepare himself for a good deal 
of nonsense ; and the theologico-ethnological generalization 
which Mr. Russet has borrowed from the shallower school 
of philosophic historians is not violently in contradiction 
with Mr. Mit’s expectation. That Mr. pro- 
posed Home Rule as an unconscious agent of the Vatican 
is a speculation by no means contradicted by the fact that 
ten years before he had published the anti-Vatican 
pamphlets, in which he had contended that acquiescence 
in the modern pretensions of Rome was incompatible 
with the obligations of civil allegiance. He usually com- 
pletes his revolutions on his own axis in less time. 
The interval between his “ Yes” and his “No” to the 
same proposition is ordinarily much shorter. From the 
pamphlets on the Vatican decrees we should have been 
prepared to expect before long a pro-Vatican policy. They 
acted as a kind of theological purge. Mr. Guapstone’s sup- 
pressed anti-Vaticanism was brought to the surface, and 
disappeared. So thoroughly was that vein of lunacy worked 
out, that it was not likely to present itself again. Mr. 
RussELL commits the error of supposing that great changes 
must have great causes. They are often due to the pettiest 
accidents. Mr. GLapstTong, in raising the cry of Home Rule, 
was not thinking of the desirability of governing Ireland 
through that august and authoritative Communion. The 
good of the country, Mr. GLapsTone reasoned, requires that 
I should return to power ; I cannot return to power without 
a Liberal majority; a Liberal majority cannot be gained 
without the Irish vote; the Irish vote cannot be had with- 
out the promise of Home Rule; therefore, the promise of 
Home Rule is essential to the good of the country. Mr. 
GLapsToNE did not construct this sorites in form, for he 
— the open hand of rhetoric to the closed fist of logic. 

ut this was in substance his reasoning. The question 
at issue was not one of national rights or ecclesiastical 
prepossessions, or of both together, but of winning or 
losing the election, of coming in or remaining out. Mr. 
GLADSTONE said in so many words that he continued in 
public life only to keep the Liberal party together; and, 
though he mistook the means of doing so, there is no reason 
to attribute any other intention to him. 

Whatever was Mr. GiapsTone’s view, recent events do not 
confirm the impression which Mr. Russe.u lends to his 
hero, probably from the depths of his own conviction, that 
the cause of Home Rule is either to a great or a little 
extent the cause of that august and authoritative Com- 
munion of which he speaks with an almost awful reverence. 
The obvious aim of the Bishops, so far as they are repre- 
sented by Archbishop WatsH and Archbishop Croke, is to 
postpone Home Rule. If it is to come sooner or later 
they, to adopt the phrase consecrated by the procrastinating 
wisdom of Lord Derpy, prefer that it should come later. 
‘‘ To-morrow, ’as the pious bard sings, “ will betime enough to 
“ feel its harsh control.” If it is put off now it may never 
come on again. More convenient seasons have the con- 
venient habit of not arriving; and that is often their chief 


| 


recommendation. When Archbishop Croke and Arch- 
bishop Watsn talk of the present unfitness of the Irish 
people for Home Rule, every one recognizes the formula 
by which a cause is abandoned under the form of simply 
postponing it. The political capacity of the Irish people 
may be ripe some time, the Archbishops think, in the 
twentieth century. They therefore propose that the Home 
Rule Bill shall be read a second time this day ten years. 
In ten years a good deal may happen. The Bishops, be- 
sides the virtues which vindicate for Ireland its old title of 
the Island of Saints, have the qualities of shrewd and 
sagacious men of the world. They see that the moment 
has now come in which, if they are prudent and 
energetic, they may establish for a long time their 
political authority. They welcome the opportunity of 
emancipating themselves from the revolutionary dema- 
goguism with which they have practised—we cannot use 
other words—a cowardly and dishonest connivance. Severe 
moralists as they are, Mr. Parnext’s fall must incline them 
to the doctrine of Bernarp DE MANDEVILLE, that private 
vices may sometimes at least be public benefits. Mr. PARNELL 
has made the Roman Catholic clergy for the time the 
dictators of Ireland, the political directors of the people. 
They are evidently desirous of using the advantage placed 
in their hands for the gradual conversion of the Home 
Rule party into a Catholic party. There will be no sudden 
and obtrusive change of designation. The new firm will 
carry on the business under the old title. They have 
another considerable advantage. Urgent private affairs are 
dictating the retirement of patriotic Irish members behind 
their native counters, and at the next general election the 
shop will reclaim many more deserters from the Senate. 
Where are their successors to be found? Eighty Irish patriots 
at 200/, a head per annum amount to 16,o0o0l. a year, and 
the Irish maid-servants in America are tired of playing the 
part of female Ropericos to the Iacos of the Parlia- 
mentary party. Candidates will be wanting to the 
Home Rule faction, and their place will be supplied by 
Catholic gentlemen, of means and character, who may or 
may not call themselves Home Rulers in some academic 
sense, Home Rulers of a past which disappeared with Isaac 
Butt, or of a future which will never arrive, but who prac- 
tically and in the present will be Unionists. They and the 
Bishops would be glad to accept some such scheme of Local 
Government as Mr. Barovr, in our view prematurely, has 
promised for next Session, under the pretence that in 
taking it they do not abandon their demand, which, how- 
ever, they will never voluntarily urge, for more at some 
future date. 


The Irish Bishops, though probably in character as well 
as in geography the most insular variety of the order in 
Europe, cannot of course be insensible of the fact that the 
belong to an “ august and authoritative Communion ” whic 
aims at affecting the policy of the civilized world. Their 
influence at the Vatican depends in a great degree upon the 
power which they can exercise over the British Govern- 
ment; and that power can be exercised only through the 
Imperial Parliament. A Catholic party at Westminster of 
sixty or seventy members in close relations with the Irish 
Episcopate would enable them to speak at Rome with a 
force which would be lost if for a full representation at 
St. Steplien’s a sort of vestry-Parliament in Dublin 
were substituted. The Irish Bishops, though in theo- 
logy absolutely devoted to the Church of Rome, have 
always cultivated a certain independence of the Roman 
Curia. They have always asserted their right to speak 
directly to it—as bishops to the supreme bishop. Any 
communication between Rome and the English Govern- 
ment, which has set them aside, has been deeply resented 
by them. For this reason they would deprecate what the 
Pore, it is known, strongly desires, the accrediting of an 
English Ambassador or Envoy to the Vatican, and the 
presence of a Papal Nuncio in London. When the Porz 
wishes to know anything, let him ask them. Their position 
would, of course, be immensely strengthened by the pre- 
sence of a Catholic party in the British Parliament largely 
dependent on them, and commanding some sixty or seventy 
votes. The English Catholics, who would be indirectly re- 
presented by this party, and who apart from it would be 
almost entirely unrepresented, would probably welcome 
the arrangement. Nor would its influence, as an element 
numerically inconsiderable in a Parliament so variously 
constituted as ours, be dangerous. Without it, indeed, 
there would be no fair representation of important 
interests and opinions. Assuming the present settlement 
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of Europe to be maintained, and in the domestic contro- 
versies which lie before us, a Catholic party such as we have 
supposed would probably be found on the side of order and 
good living against revolutionary anarchists and New 
Radicals. Be this as it may, it is easy to see why the Irish 
Bishops should be secretly hostile to a scheme of Home 
Rule which would deprive them of any point of contact 
with the Imperial Government, and leave the Roman 
Catholics on either side of St. George’s Channel helpless on 
those questions of policy in which as citizens they have a 
title to be heard. 


VALE IMPERATOR! 


A WISE ordinary person, after ten days of racket such 
as those endured by the German Emperor, would put 
himself in a deck-chair (or, better still, sling his hammock 
in a deck-house) of the Hohenzollern, order a copy of the 
Vord-See, a box of very large cigars, and a sufficiency of 
any liquor but the nasty sham champagne which Germans 
love under the name of “Sect” to be at hand, and forbid 
every living soul to speak to him, or propose that he should 
doanything, for about seventy-two hours at least. We have 
no intelligence (and desire none) as to whether Witu1am IT. 
is following this prescription, of which we make him a pre- 
sent. Ile came, he has gone, we have (speaking tropically) 
met, and things appear to have gone off very well. Even 
the Wimbledon Review attested the constantly observed 
and remarkable fact, that when Britain first at Heaven’s 
command, &c., one of the weirds pronounced was that 
her governors should invariably blunder, but that she 
should somehow or other pull through. The study of 
the War Office may not be much in light anecdote, and 
it may not have heard that excellent one of the witty 
Marseillais, who, when a Scotch friend in this country 
rashly asked him if he would like a bouillabaisse for dinner, 
replied, with infinite delicacy and esprit, “ My friend, ven 
“you come to dine vid me at Marseille, I vill not give 
“ you a haggis.” The one thing that the Emperor could 
not have seen simile aut secundum in his own land was a 
Volunteer Review on a really great scale, and if the War 
Office had had any sense, it would, by hook or by crook, 
have got eighty or a hundred (or more, if possible) thousand 
Volunteers from every part of the kingdom to march past 
him. Even Mr. Morton would not have grudged the 
money, and every penny of it would have been invested to 
bring in a hundred per cent. annually at least. But, after 
all, the War Office and the rest of us are as it pleases Gop. 
The whole significance of the late visit, as far as it has 
any apart from gala-making and private family relations, 
lies, of course, in the fact that it affirms the good relations 
which exist between England and the great association for 
the prevention of Continental disturbance in which the 
German Emperor is, if not hierarchically the senior, the 
_ largest and most active partner. Germany has been informed 
through her official representative and personification that 
every reasonable and well-informed person in England un- 
derstands the value of this connexion. If the unreasonable 
and ill-informed people have shrieked, ‘‘ No! no!” there is 
nothing particularly surprising in that. It is quite true 
that a few hours of what it would be too complimentary to 
call popular madness—of popular stupidity and imbecility, 
rather—might put those in power who are ostensibly, if 
rather indirectly, pledged to restore the state of unrest, fear, 
and danger which existed not long ago when Continental 
Europe had not recovered from the series of demonstrations 
given them by Mr. Guapstonz, and crowned at Penjdeh, that 
England was either too silly to understand or too cowardly to 
fight for her clearest interests. But wise politicians are fully 
cognizant of the wisdom of the advice to take short views. 
They know that for the present, at any rate, they can 
count on England’s doing nothing foolish, and that it will 
be time to lay account with her folly when she shows it, as 
they are now laying account with her wisdom. If any one 
chooses to say that the importance of the Triple Alliance to 
us is not a wholly healthy sign we should have no care to 
deny it. It would be better, if we were strong enough, to 
be independent of all such things. It would be better if, 
instead of only wanting to be let alone, we were in that 
active state which almost necessarily arouses enmity and 
does not merely say, “Good ple, I am inoffensively 
“content with what I have got.” But we must take 
things as we find them, not disturbing ourselves about the 
late Mr. Mitt and his stationary state. It will make the 


last remnant of the sect of Millites angry, no doubt, to have 
him quoted asa predecessor of Prince Bismarck, but we 
cannot help that. And, after all, what with Africa and 
other places, we are not quite stationary yet. 


CHEAP SUBSTITUTES FOR OATHS. 


Mélusine M. Henrr Garnoz publishes some queer 
clerical recipes for the mitigation of swearing. A pious. 
curé had observed that suffering humanity sometimes feels 
the need of pronouncing sonorous words. “Jurer comme 
“un charretier” is short for the full expression, “ comme 
“un charretier embourbé.” The vexation of such a one 
stuck in the mud must out, the more sonorously the better. 
Why, then, should he not say, “Crrrépuscule!” or 
“Sarrrdanapale!” or “Mille noms d’un rrrat”? Why 
not, indeed? The Latin races want a great deal of rolling 
rs in their sonority. ‘“Caractacus” may be recommended to 
them. Now, Teutonic profanity takesanotherturn—“ ce petit: 
“ mot d—n est trés commode,” as the Frenchman observes. 
Thus, “ Godfrey Daniel’s Blast and Furnace Company ” has 
been recommended by an English economist in profanity. 
This is certainly a good mouth-filling expletive—better than 
“ Jarnicoton,” or even “ Sardanapalus,” though both have 
merits; but the name of the Company may be misunder- 
stood by the listeners, and no doubt is better avoided. 
There are, unhappily, many persons who feel that an 
oath quite devoid of supernatural sanction is really like a 
temperance substitute for alcoholic liquors. Yet nothing 
can really be more absurd than theological anathemas 
applied to a golf-ball or a broken casting-line ; so some- 
thing like what the curé recommended might be adopted 
by the short-tempered. No doubt words brief and 
sonorous, with no theological connotation, might be 
found by searching the dictionary. For instance, in 
moments of vexation, “ Dindorf!” seems a healthy and 
satisfying expletive. Attempts at this economy have even 
won their way to the popular; but, somehow, they always 
make up in vulgarity for what they lack in profanity. Now, 
there is nothing vulgar in “ Sardanapalus!” “ Repeat 
“ these, or other words, till they come to you naturally,” 
says the Abbé Icart, “and you will never think of 
“ reverting to old-fashioned blasphemies.” The new method 
needs a good deal of practice. We may hear links and 
other lonely places resounding with “Caractacus!” or 
“ Crrrépuscule |” or “ Vieille catachrése!” in France. At first: 
people who employ these cheap substitutes will be rather 
marked, like Bos Acres with his new and appropriate 
method of swearing. The question arises, Is not total 
abstinence better, and really not more difficult, than the 
new pattern? According to General Nicrrer, the men 
swear dreadfully in France. He observes that in manuals 
the words of command are not accompanied by sonorous 
expletives, and requests his officers to disuse them ; nor 
does he recommend a middle course of “ Sarrrdanapale | * 


THE RABBLING OF FOREIGNERS IN CHINA. 


oe some time past diligent readers of the telegraphic 

columns of their newspapers must have noticed 
accounts of attacks on European missions and churches in 
China—at Yangchow, Wuhu, Nankin, and other places. 
But these riots have not attracted much attention in Eng- 
land—first, we suspect, because they did not at first chiefly 
concern British subjects; and, secondly, it may be, because 
there is avowedly no reason for connecting them with any 
policy of the central Government in China. Formerly, at- 
tacks on foreigners were pretty well known to be directly or 
indirectly due to the instigation of that Government, and 
were taken notice of accordingly. Now the Government is 
beyond all question friendly enough, at least to England ; 
and so there is no danger. Such, at least, we presume to be 
the reasoning of people at home, and even to some extent of 
Englishmen on the spot. It may be questioned, however, 
whether this reasoning is sound, and it has been attacked 
by authorities of weight, both European and, what is more 
remarkable, Chinese. Mr. Drummonp, a resident lawyer of 
great experience, drew attention to the matter in the 
North China Herald some six weeks ago, and this was 
followed up by a remarkable article in a native paper, the 
Shenpao, a few days afterwards, which quite endorsed his 
views. Those views are worth the consideration of English- 
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men, especially so soon after the curious disclosures respect- 
ing the Mafia in New Orleans, the Mala Vita at Bari, and 
the Infame Legge more recently. For if Mr. Daummonp 
and those who agree with him are right, the Chinese 
troubles are due to the action of secret societies, with which 
China has at all times, and of late particularly, been honey- 
combed, and which are taking up the ancient hatred against 
the foreigner at the very moment that it is being more or 
less dropped by the central Government. Such secret 
societies are no coffee-house babble. They are very well 
known to all English colonial authorities who have to do 
with Chinese populations, and, if we mistake not, the autho- 
rities of Singapore and the Straits Settlements generally 
have recently been at pretty close quarters with them, and 
have succeeded in breaking them up. These societies are 
affiliated, more or less, to those of the mother-country, 
which, however, can of course work at much greater ease, 
and with much larger resources. And it is hardly necessary 
to recall the famous Sarawak outbreak, which temporarily 
cost Rajah Brooke his authority, and nearly cost him his 
life, to realize what a nasty thing a Chinese “ combination” 
(as Mr. GLapsToNE would call it) may be. 

It is quite conceivable that the central authority in China 
may be rather reluctant to break up these combinations, 
even though it may be perfectly aware that they are capable 
of being turned against itself ; and that they are, even short 
of this, very likely to try to force its hand against the 
foreigner. The thing is, after all, a perverted form of 
patriotism, and that “ it is ill to discourage friends,” though 
usually a mischievous, is a perennial axiom of government. 
But it is certainly desirable that foreign Ministers and 
foreign Powers should press on Pekin the necessity of taking 
measures, An outbreak in one of the Treaty Ports would 
be a much more serious thing than it would have been some 
years ago, owing to the greater number of Europeans, and 
their more unguarded manner of living. It is not pleasant 
to think what might happen in spite of volunteer effort, of 
Sikh policemen, and even of occasional gunboats, if a serious 
attack on a great scale were made on an English settlement. 
And the example to which we have referred shows that, 
under much greater difficulties than any which could beset 
native authorities, societies of the kind can be grappled 
with and rendered harmless. We do not pretend to under- 
stand China’s affairs better than she does herself; but it is 
evident that she cannot both advance and recede, both 
abandon the “foreign devil” theory at headquarters and 
wink at its maintenance in the outports, much less at such 
a place as Nankin. “The rumours of the people, why 
should they not be suppressed?” says the Shenpao, both 
poetically and practically, though no doubt to the horror 
of some of our Gladstonians. 


THE WIMBLEDON REVIEW. 


Wwe it is determined to show something to an 
Emperor, the Emperor is made to express a strong 
desire to see that something. It was in every way desir- 
able that an opportunity should be made to exhibit some 
Volunteers to the German monarch. No doubt he is 
already fully acquainted both with their merits and their 
faults. But, nevertheless, a review of such a specially 
British product as the amateur Tommy ATKINS must possess 
interest to such a keen soldier as His Impertat Masesty ; 
and it must also be recollected that, if a voluntary system is 
to be maintained, the Volunteers must receive popular 
recognition and applause for work conscientiously carried 
out. It was, therefore, a wise decision of the War Office 
and Horse Guards authorities to order a Volunteer review. 
We are of opinion that the choice of Wimbledon Common 
was also wise. The ground is splendidly adapted for the 
purpose, and no injury, except of a very temporary 
character, was done to grass or bushes. The alternatives 
were the Horse Guards Parade and Hyde Park. No one who 
recollects the Jubilee march past Buckingham Palace could 
recommend the former, and there are strong reasons against 
the latter. In the first place, the ground is very unsuitable 
for a large military display. Such a spectacle as two or 
three cavalry regiments charging in line would have been 
impossible there. The real reason, however, is the 
enormous difficulty of dealing with a concentrated crowd of 
sight-seers. An unlawful assembly can be dealt with by 
force, and a distended mob can be controlled in detail. But 
how to resist the pressure of a concentrated mass of eager 
but respectable men, women, and children, without violence, 


is a problem which has hitherto been found insoluble. 
To parody Macaulay’s line, “ those behind push forward, and 
“ those before push back.” But, as “those behind” are 
in this case more numerous than “those before,” there 
follows an eruption which, if suppressed, leads almost cer- 
tainly to injury to life and limb. 

But, although we consider that in these matters the War 
Office was wise, we are forced to conclude that at 
that point their wisdom came to a sudden and abrupt 
conclusion, and a miserable and humiliating failure was 
only avoided by their abandoning at the last moment their 
obstinate attitude. When the first order was issued, Volun- 
teer commanding officers were informed that their battalions 
must arrive at certain brigade points of rendezvous by 
certain hours in the afternoon, and that their commands 
must not be below a certain minimum in numbers (500 of 
all ranks). The receipt of such an order as this involves a 
heavy expenditure on a well-organized Volunteer corps ; 
for it implies that a communication has to be made by post 
to every member of the corps, and a reply received. It 
also implies that transport arrangements have to be made 
for each individual battalion. All this, however, was cheer- 
fully done; the names of those who could attend were 
received, and all arrangements completed, when suddenly 
a fresh order from the Adjutant-General’s Department up- 
set all this by informing commanding officers that they 
would have to move down by trains starting at such hours 
as to involve parade before nine o'clock in the morning. 
Upon receipt of this every man had again to be written 
to, and all arrangements cancelled (even, in some cases, con- 
tracts abandoned at a loss), When the replies were re- 
ceived, it was found, as was to be expected, that the numbers 
of those who could attend were generally insuflicient to 
satisfy the requirements of the War Office. The men had 
then to be informed (again by post) that the battalion 
would not take part in the review. No sooner had this been 
done than this far-seeing department began to realize that 
its review was melting before its eyes, like an iceberg in a 
tropical sea ; and, in wild panic, they informed commanding 
officers that the presence of three hundred, instead of five 
hundred, men would satisfy them, and that they might 
parade when and where they liked, and go down how they 
liked, provided they arrived at the brigade rendezvous by 
two o'clock. This, of course, meant that every man had to 
be written to again, and that the original transport arrange- 
ments had to be reverted to (where possible). These various 
processes imply, in a battalion a thousand strong, the 
printing and addressing of about five thousand post-cards, 
at a cost of 15/. to 20/1. This expense is directly due to the 
incapacity of the War Office, but has to be paid out of the 
Volunteer regimental funds, for the capitation grant is 
calculated on a scale which is not elastic. 


So much for the facts of the blunders; let us now 
examine their consequences. In the first place, it is no 
light matter that the departments which are responsible for 
the perfection of military arrangements of this kind (the 
Adjutant-General’s and the Quartermaster-General’s) were 
only saved from humiliating failure by having had practi- 
cally to say to the Volunteers, ‘‘ We can’t get you down to 
“ Wimbledon, so go by yourselves.” It might be argued 
that there is no real analogy between the movement of em- 
bodied troops in time of war, when to every man it can be 
said, “do this,” and he doeth it, and when the public will 
have to forego their Sandown Parks and their Ascots, and 
the movement on a day of exceptionally congested pas- 
senger traffic of Volunteers, who cannot be ordered to 
assemble at any particular minute. But, although there 
is some truth in this argument, it will not under the 
special circumstances of the case bear close investigation. 
It is a primary law of successful military transport that 
the actual capabilities of the troops to be moved should be 
studied, and that the available rolling-stock, locomotives, 
entraining and detraining stations, &c., should be con- 
sidered. Yet, what does the War Office do? It first of all 
settles the hour of the review. It then, apparently, leaves 
each corps to make its own arrangements. It then sweeps 
away those arrangements, and makes arrangements of its 
own. It then for the first time discovers that these 
arrangements are entirely unsuited to the capabilities of 
the troops to be moved. It then abandons them, and re- 
verts to the original policy of “do as you like” (which 
proves completely successful). Its knowledge of avuiiabie 
transport is no more complete. The idea was to take 
down twenty-five trains full of Volunteers by the South- 
Western Railway. That railway naturally refused, except 
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at impracticable hours, owing to the Sandown races, &c. 
It is understood that the District Railway was prepared to 
undertake most of the work at reasonable hours, but was 
never asked. Several corps did move by that route, and 
arrived punctually at their rendezvous, in spite of the fact 
that, owing to the absence of “ station commandants” at 
some of the detraining stations, corps were not cleared off 
the platform until the next trainful had arrived. 

But serious as this practical showing up of War Office 
powers of organization is from a public point of view, it is 
more serious from the Volunteer point of view. Belief in 
the capacity of leaders is an essential element of success in 
war. At this moment in Great Britain there is scarcely a 
Volunteer who is not convinced of the incapacity of the 
War Office staff. Volunteers say, and say with justice, 
“ if that staff tries to move us to Wimbledon and fails to 
“ grasp the conditions required for that purpose, are they 
“in touch with us? do they know what we are! what 
“ differences there are between corps ? what capabilities are 
“ characteristic of different bodies!” The answer to these 
questions in every Volunteer mind is “ No, they are entirely 
“ ignorant, and they will not take the trouble to inquire.” 
A widespread feeling of this kind may be fatal to the ex- 
istence of the force; it is certainly fatal to any feeling of 
confidence in its leading. Any private could have told the 
Adjutant-General that the review would be impossible 
under the conditions which he laid down. Had inquiry 
been made, these blunders could never have been committed, 
and expense, distrust, humiliation, and disorganization 
would have been avoided. But the War Office will go its 
own obstinate way, and is at this moment probably abusing 
the Volunteers for existing. 

It may be asked how the present state of things is to be 
remedied. A remedy for the general inefficiency of the War 
Office system would require a Hercu.es, who would probably 
sweep away the Treasury and the House of Commons in 
the Augean process, But a minor remedy is easily found 
in the establishment of a system by which information as 
to the capabilities of Volunteers with respect to any 

i requirement is easily obtainable by the Ad- 
jutant- and Quartermaster-Generals. The exact organization 
of this system requires careful development. To begin with, 
we should suggest the appointment of an ex-Volunteer 
Adjutant as D.A.A.G. on the staff of the A.A.G. for 
Auxiliary Forces. The officer appointed should have very 
recently completed his five years of adjutancy, so as to be 
familiar with the condition of the Volunteer force from an 
internal point of view. All minor questions could be 
advised upon by him. But when more important ques- 
tions arise, a representative consultative body should be 
called upon. This might with advantage be composed of 
five or six officers commanding Home District corps, of 
different arms and different characteristics, the Commander- 
in-Chief, of course, calling in other commanding officers 
when questions affecting them are being considered. It is 
the fashion amongst certain sets of regular soldiers to affect 
to despise the Volunteers. They may or may not be justi- 
fied in so doing. But there can be no question that, unless 
the military authorities endeavour to grasp the elementary 
facts of Volunteer existence, that body will be amply justi- 
fied in holding them in contempt. 


PHILANTHROPY IN THE LORDS. 


y ex warning against excess of zeal with which Lord 
SaLissury wound up the proceedings of the Upper 
House in Committee on the Factories and Workshops Bill 
was certainly not premature. Lord De Ramsey may have 
‘been right in saying that he thought “their lordships were 
“ hardly likely to allow an excess of sentimental philan- 
“ thropy to carry them away from the course dictated by 
“common sense.” He was right—that is to say, if the 
sense of the House is to be judged from the decisions of the 
majority ; but there is certainly a minority of peers whose 

i y is more conspicuous than their common sense, 
and they had been rather exceptionally in evidence last 
Monday night. Lord Monxswett for one allowed his love 
of his fellow-man to carry him some considerable distance 
when he moved to replace in the “ Harrow Road and 
“ Paddington Tramways Bill” the clause inserted by the 
County Council, and removed as i by Lord Mortey, 
which limited the hours of labour on the line to ten. It 
may be amiable in the County Council to endeavour to pre- 
vent excessive hours of work, and we are sure that Lord 


MonxksweELu’s effort to induce the Lords to agree with the 
County Council does honour to the kindness of his heart. 
Still it is not desirable on general principles that so con- 
siderable an innovation on the hitherto universal rule of 
our legislation as the enactment of statutory hours of labour 
for adult males should be effected by a clause in a private 
Bill. It is to be observed, too, that, if this clause had been 
replaced, the County Council would have made an appreci- 
able step towards the attainment of powers to establish a 
ten-hours day all round. The County Council, which con- 
tains not a few members of quite as much guile as philan- 
thropy, has made attempts before now to extend its powers 
by surprise. Their Lordships were much in the right in 
supporting Lord Mortey’s summary suppression of this 
manceuvre, which had entrapped the kindness of heart of 
some of its members. 


The proceedings in Committee on the Factories and 
Workshops Bill contained much which can only be de- 
scribed as doing unequal honour to the hearts and heads of 
certain noble Lords. Lord Turrne’s elaborate amendment 
to Clause 5 proves, for instance, that his desire to strengthen 
the sanitary inspection of places of manufacture is very 
sincere, but it also shows that his zeal had hurried him on 
so fast that it had not allowed him time to master the facts. 
He proposed that the County Councils, with the exception 
of London, should have power to remove sanitary inspectors. 
But in the largest towns the County Council is already the 
sanitary authority, and in the next largest the Town Council. 
It was, in Lord De Ramsey’s opinion, doubtful whether the 
Town Councils would take kindly to being put under tutelage 
of the Council of the county. The readiness with which the 
Lords of the minority proposed to establish what Lord 
SaisBury described as a Japanese system of inspection of 
inspectors can only be attributed to the blindness to 
financial considerations which is born of excess of senti- 
mental philanthropy. Lord ABERDEEN, again, was plainly 
so eager to do a kindness that he forgot to find out 
whether his action was necessary when he moved that the 
Home Secretary should be empowered to appoint female 
inspectors. The Home Secretary has the power already. 
It was decided by the Act of 1890 that words importing 
the masculine gender should include the feminine when 
inspectors are named. But the philanthropy of some of the 
words was most conspicuous in two amendmerts of Lord 
Dunraven’s—who, indeed, is nothing if not philanthropic. 
First he moved that no female should be allowed to “cut 
“ or work, or to assist in cutting or working, whether by 
“ means of the machine called the ‘oliver,’ or otherwise, 
“ bars or rods of iron which exceed one quarter of an inch 
“in thickness.” Then he moved that laundries be put 
under the Factory and Workshops Act. Lord Dunraven’s 
motives are, no doubt, highly honourable to him ; but the 
zeal of the House of Philanthropy must have eaten 
up his discretion before he proposed to condemn the 
considerable body of women who do cut and work 
bars of iron more than a quarter of an inch thick, with an 
oliver or otherwise, to instant starvation or flight to the 
workhouse. It may be very hard work for a woman to 
use an oliver, but supposing that she has no other way of 
gaining her livelihood, and must, if debarred from it, be- 
come a pauper or die of starvation—humanity seems to 
demand that she should not be deprived of her only means 
of gaining an honest, though laborious, subsistence. Lord 
Dunraven puts that consideration aside in the hot anger he 
feels at the thought of women working an oliver. If this 
is not excess of sentimental philanthropy, we know nothing 
to which the words apply. Of course the proposal, if it 
came from the male nailmaker, is not philanthropic at all, 
but a piece of more or less enlightened self-interest on a 
level with the impudent proposal to stop female labour at 
the pit mouth. The object in either case is to reduce 
competition. Lord Dunraven’s second amendment was on 
a par with the first. It would, if adopted, serve only to 
make it absolutely impossible for the small laundries to 
compete with the large. The world sends its washing out 
on Monday, and expects to have it home at the end of the 
week. Therefore, small laundries have to work double tides 
in the first days of the week, and in that way earn a 
livelihood, of which Lord Dunraven would deprive them 
in the name of philanthropy, and for the benefit of great 
establishments which can always take on extra hands by 
the score. 
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THE PLEA OF INSANITY. 


HE case of Ricnuarp Duncan, which was 

tried at the Carnarvon Assizes this week, does not 
throw much new light upon the law of criminal lunacy. 
But it suggests a good many reflections upon the sort of 
defence which can be successfully set up by prisoners 
accused of serious crimes. It is only, of course, in very 
grave circumstances that the plea of insanity would ever 
be raised. A brief term of imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, is so highly preferable to the prospect of in- 
definite confinement in an asylum with other malefactors, 
that no judicious counsel would subject his client to the 
risk. But it was not the fault of Ricuarp Duncan that 
his victim escaped a horrible death ; and if he had been 
convicted without qualification, he would inevitably have 
been sentenced to a long term of penal servitude. On the 
face of it, a more brutal and cold-blooded murder was 
never attempted. The prisoner took his wife for a walk, 
and when they reached a solitary place in the neighbour- 
hood of Bettws-y-Coed, he took a big stone and hammered 
her head with it. This was on the 12th of May last, and 
for weeks the poor woman’s fate hung in the balance. 
Even on Tuesday she was unable to appear at the 
Carnarvon Assizes and give evidence against her husband. 
They had been married exactly three months when 
this horrible act was perpetrated. Duncan is an 
American citizen, with influential friends, and the best 
legal advice was placed at his disposal. But Mr. Kemp's 
services were hardly required. The chief medical witness 
for the Crown testified so strongly to the prisoner’s insanity 
that the jury had no choice but to find that he was mad 
when he did the deed. Having done it, he remained where 
he was; and, when discovered, asked that a doctor might 
be summoned. But he at first denied the charge, and 
falsely asserted that Mrs. Duncan had fallen from a cliff. 
When the doctor came he changed his tone, and made a 
kind of confession. He said that he had done it without 
knowing what he was doing, that he had lost fifty thousand 
dollars since his marriage, and that he had meant to drown 
himself and his wife at Llandudno. It is to be observed 
that, as usual, this interesting monomaniac did not drown 
himself, or do himsélf any harm at all. It was his wife 
whom he attacked, and that in a secluded spot where no- 
body could see him. One of the doctors called on behalf of 
the prisoner deposed—though this can scarcely have been 
within his own knowledge—that Duncan had heard a voice 
say “It must be done.” What ought to have been done 
was to shut the man up long ago as dangerous to others, if 
not to his own sacred person. 

It seems to have been assumed that, according to the 
law of England, which is not likely to be made more strin- 
gent, Duncan was insane when he tried to kill his wife. 
The doctors were unanimous in thinking so, and there was 
no effort to dispute their testimony. Strictly speaking, 
they could only give their reasons for thinking either that 
Duncan did not know what he was doing, or that he did 
not know it to be wrong. For these are the two questions 
which unbroken custom ever since the opinion of the judges 
in MacnaGnTen’s case requires the jury to answer. The 
prisoner's “life-history,” as the experts call it, certainly 
shows, if it can be trusted, a morbid character and a deranged 
mind. He is now twenty-six, and, according to Dr. Cox, 
has been mentally going from bad to worse ever since he 
was fifteen. At the time of the attempted murder, or, as 
the indictment more cautiously put it, the “felonious 
“ wounding,” he was suffering, as thousands of people have 
suffered, and do suffer, from extreme depression. On the 
other hand, he was well enough to marry, and his friends 
took no steps towards depriving him of his freedom. It 
appears to be untrue that he had lost fifty thousand 
dollars, or any other sum. Indeed, unlike Docperry, 
he had no money to lose, being dependent upon his 
family for a modest allowance of four hundred pounds 
a year. That he did not know he was injuring his wife is a 
theory difficult to reconcile with the mysterious voice and 
with the request for a doctor. That he did not know it was 
wrong to injure her is a more plausible view, if only because 
it is more difficult to disprove. But the question seems an 
odd one. If a man honestly holds that he is justified in 
taking the life of some one who has wronged him, must he 
escape the gallows and be treated as a lunatie? There are 
those who entertain very loose and unconventional views 
about property. Is every Socialist insane within the mean- 
ing of the criminal law? Lord Bramwe.t once suggested 


that the rational test was whether the prisoner could have 
committed the crime if a policeman had been at his elbow. 
It is impossible to avoid something more than a suspicion 
that the blue coat, and, above all, the truncheon, would 
have saved Mrs. Duncan from her terrible wounds. The 

rs of criminal lunatic asylums know perfectly well 
that their patients can be restrained by the fear of punish- 
ment, and act upon the knowledge. It seems a pity that 
so salutary a process cannot begin at an earlier stage in the 
criminal lunatics’ career. 


LORD SPENCER GN THE LAND PURCHASE BILL. 


T is a distinct convenience—and was, indeed, felt to 
be so from very early times by the tribunal which 
adjudicated on questions of canonization in the Catholic 
Church—to obtain an effective and compendious statement 
of all the objections which can be urged against a particular 
course; and Lord Spencer undoubtedly discharged this 
office in a thoroughly conscientious manner on the motion 
for the third reading of the Land Purchase Bill the other 
night in the House of Lords. Not, indeed, that he played 
advocatus diaboli with any serious desire to prevent the 
adoption of the decree. Lord Spencer and his party, 
indeed, would probably have been overwhelmed with con- 
sternation and terror of the possible results to themselves if 
by any chance they had succeeded in defeating the Bill. 
This latest critic of its provisions, who was unable to be pre- 
sent at the debate on its second reading, has, he was 
careful to premise, for many years past advocated the 
settlement of the Irish land question “by means of a 
“large measure of land purchase,” and he expressed his 
satisfaction that the Government have succeeded in pro- 
curing the assent of Parliament to so comprehensive a 
scheme of legislation on the subject. At the same time, he 
objects very strongly to some of the methods which the 
Government have determined to adopt in carrying out this 
policy, and these objections he proceeded the other night to 
set forth. They appear to be four innumber. Lord Spencer 
objects to the “ extreme complication” of parts of the 
measure ; to the proposed use of the probate and other 
duties which are intended to be given to the Irish in aid 
of local rates ; to the powers given to raisea rate in any 
county to make good the default of purchasers under the 
Act ; and to the direct contact into which the State will 
be brought with the occupier. 

The convenience of having these objections summed up 
by a competent critic of the measure on the eve of its 
return to the Lower House is, as we have said, consider- 
able. In the present case it is particularly so, because, 
as Lord Spencer has brought an entirely fresh mind to the 
examination of the Bill, we may fairly assume that he is 
more likely than another to detect any defect which may 
have escaped the notice of previous objectors. It is, con- 
sequently, a mild relief to find that he has failed to do 
so. With every one of the objections which he has urged 
against the Land Purchase Bill we are all thoroughly 
familiar. They were repeated with wearisome iteration in 
the House of Commons during the debates in Committee, 
and they figure—in company, if we recollect rightly, with 
several others which Lord Srencer apparently is not dis- 
posed to endorse—in Mr. Mortey’s final review of the 
measure on its last stage before being sent up to the Lords. 
Mr. Mortey, it will be remembered, dwelt with particular 
insistence on the first of Lord Srencer’s objections—the 
complaint, namely, against the highly complicated nature of 
the Bill ; and this is surely the least reasonable of them all. 
In the first place, the complexity of a statute abounding in 
financial details constitutes a ditliculty in the discussion of it 
which does not at all necessarily imply or portend an equal 
difficulty in its administration ; a fact which we should have 
supposed to be illustrated by every debate which takes 
place on every Budget Bill that any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has ever introduced. The House of Commons 
find it much less easy to follow the fiscal proposals of such 
a measure, and to forecast their working, than the collectors 
of the revenue find it to get in the taxes it imposes, or 
than the taxpayers find it—physically at least, we say no- 
thing about morally—to pay them. And, further, it is, 
by the nature of the case, impossible to effect an 
enormous of this kind in the proprietorship of the 
soil of Ireland by means of a measure possessing that sort 
of “simplicity” which Lord Spencer appears to deside- 
rate. Human institutions do not, unfortunately, in most 
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cases, admit of this desirable combination. We believe, 
for our own part, that the so-called intricacy of the Land 
Purchase Bill is the very least of the objections to it; that, 
as regards its general operation, it will be easily mastered 
and administered by the trained officials upon whom that 
duty will devolve ; and that, as regards its specific applica- 
tions, the tenant’s sense of self-interest may be trusted to 
direct him to the true construction of its provisions, and to 
an early discovery of the handsome advantages which it 
holds out to him. 


As to the second and third of Lord Spencer's objections, 
they have been answered over and over again, and we may 
now fairly decline the task of reciting the replies to them 
anew. We should in any case, too, be the less disposed to 
do so because they are essentially objections of the academic 
order, and not such as the authors of them would for a 
moment consent to treat as practical if they could change 

laces with the Government to-morrow. Lord Spencer 
ows perfectly well that, if he were once again in office under 
Mr. Grapstong, and considering the details of another Land 
Purchase Bill in Cabinet Council, the question which they 
would consider with the greatest solicitude would be that of 
providing the English taxpayer with Irish guarantees and 
securities. Now, there is no guarantee or security con- 
ceivably capable of being provided out of Irish resources 
which would not be liable to objection, on one ground or 
another, from any critics who chose to assume the cham- 
pionship of the interests of the Irish community at large as 
against those of the Irish tenantry. There is no such 
tee or security devisable by the art of man of which 
it might not be complained, in lan e more or less 
identical with Lord Spencer’s, that to insist upon it is to 
compel the Irish people, either at large or in local com- 
munities, to go bail for a particular class of their country- 
men. Nor would this compulsion be any more than thinly 
veiled over by referring the question of providing these 
securities to the decision of the ratepayers. No local 
community would ever willingly guarantee the debts of a 
particular neighbour upon a transaction from which they 
themselves are to derive no benefit whatsoever. They may 
do so in this or another case on political grounds for the 
sake of peace and quietness, and in order to put an end to 
an agrarian quarrel which distracts the country and injuri- 
ously affects their own business interests. But that 
ts compulsion. You cannot get away from the hard fact 
that, if the English taxpayer is to incur no appreciable 
risk on the transaction of buying out the Irish landlord, 
he must throw such risk as there is on the Irish people. 
It is not exactly a noble policy, and there are some 
Quixotic impracticables among us who hold that, since it is 
in the last resort the English taxpayer in his capacity of 
English elector who, by his pusillanimous capitulations to 
the Irish agitators and his sanction of revolutionary 
agrarian legislation of the Gladstonian type, has led Ireland 
into an impasse out of which she has to buy her way back 
at considerable cost, it is he and not she who ought to 
“ stand the racket.” But, inasmuch as Lord Spencer and 
his party are just as deeply pledged to the repudiation of 
this honest policy as their adversaries, it certainly does not 
he in their mouths to object to those provisions for protect- 
ing England at the expense of Ireland which the Glad- 
stonians would assuredly have to introduce into any Bill of 
their own. 

As to Lord Srencer’s final objection to the Bill as bring- 
ing the State into direct contact with the occupier in 
Ireland, we own to finding it difficult to understand the 
mental attitude of those who still continue, presumably in 
good faith, to attack the measure on this particular ground. 
It is a charge which cannot, with the slightest respect for 
accuracy of language, be preferred against either of the 
two attempts which have been made to settle the Irish 
land question by a scheme of purchase. Even Mr. 
Guapstone’s Bill did not bring the State into direct 
eontact with the occupier, and to say that the pre- 
sent measure does so seems to us a contention of the 
strangest perversity. Both the late and the present 
Government have been careful to interpose a mesne cre- 
ditor, so to speak, between themselves and the occupier. 
The only difference between these two schemes in re- 
spect of the choice which they have respectively made 
of their intermediary—though this difference is undoubt- 
edly one of a very important and, indeed, fundamental kind. 
For whereas Mr. GiapstoneE would have compelled the 
English Exchequer to look for the collection of his debts to 
wm Irish Executive and Parliament over whom it had 


nothing but a paper control, enforceable practically only by 
military coercion, the present Government have deputed 
the work of debt-collecting to local communities much more 
easily managed, and assets belonging to which the Exchequer 
will have periodically passing through its hands. 


THE NEWEST POET. 


«wee go about asking for a new poet, which is dis- 
tasteful to the old poets, and distressing to those who, 
not being old, are not recognized. Mr. Daviy Wit. M. 
Burn, of New Zealand, has recognized himself, and, in his 
Cantilenose Nuge, addresses bards more generally accepted 
with a genial freedom. His strains permeate the isle called 
the Fish of Maui from Oamaru, and in London from the 
warehouse of Messrs, Epen, Remincton, & Co. They prove 
that Culture is “up and around,” like Watt Wuirman, in 
New Zealand. Mr. Burn begins by addressing Mr. 
Brown1xe in a by no means unsuccessful parody of that 
author’s manner :— 

Farewell, Friend, read and smile, and look beyond 

And thro’ the poem. 
Probably Mr. Brown1ye did not do this; no man can read 
all the poetry shot at his door. But we have looked 
thro’ the poem, and read, and smiled. Mr. Burw first 
lets his consciousness play freely round Ranas. This lady 
has been entertaining the spies, and asks 

why did I 
Receive them on no business ? 

We know not how that may have been. At all events, 
Rawas discovered that the spies were very Pure young 
men, who “ dared reprobate their host for the life she led.” 
“ Their hostess” would be better grammar, and we find no 
authority for the Purity of the spies. They were military 
persons, probably with the manners of the camp. JosHvA 
addressed her in notes like those 

That fill the grove where turtles woo their mates, 


and Ranas, who was by no means any longer young, was 
converted. A poem ona Curate succeeds. He was a fair 
young curate, and he murdered somebody’s husband, and a 
tramp was hanged for it, and he mused over an engraving 
after a biblical piece of Dori’s, which may account for his 
inconsiderate behaviour. Mr. Burn later berhymes Mr. 
SwinBuRvE in several sonnets. There is more in a sonnet 
than appears at first sight, as Horace (Hutcnrnson) says, 
and these do recall the hard-boiled egg of his criticism. 
There is a line in one of them— 
As Time, Space, World, Phenomenality 
—which is extremely filling. Mr. Burn himself, in an 
autobiographical ditty, says :— 
I found one music-breathing Soul, 
Which echoed to mine own, 


But long ere | could tell the whole 
She fled, and left me lone. 


We were not aware that any of the Souls had migrated to 
Oamaru. But the conduct of the Soul in hastily retreating 
before Mr. Burn had recited all his poems was, though 
perhaps discourteous, not unnatural. “Shame I threw 
“ behind me,” he says, and that must be just what the poor 
girl felt. With a poem of Mr. Bury’s we feel the deepest 
sympathy, or rather with half a line in it— Not one trout 
“ rose!” They neverdo. Mr. Burn had risen “one morning 
“ in the early grey,” but “ not one trout rose ” for all that. 
Tt must have been after the May-fly gorge, when you never 
see anything like a decent rise of trout, perhaps because 
duns are scarce. If Mr. Burn had tried them in the even- 
ing it would have been the same story. They seem not to 
care for sedges any longer. We could address Mr. Burn 
as he does Mr. Lewis Morris :— 


Morris, before thou leav’st this dear old earth, 
Shake hands, I pray thee, once across the main, 
With one who, &c. ; 

pain, 

worth, 

mirth, 
gain, 
brain, 

dearth 


We prefer to take our sonnets like the man in Henry 
Murcer, with the rhymes only. It is rather hasty in 
Mr. Burn to speed a guest of dear old earth, who, we 
trust, is in no hurry to part. Mr. Burn assures Mr. 
Morris that he addresses that author, not as a worshipper, 
but from “ that same high Pure standpoint, where, greatest 
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“ of that great band, Immortal, led by Psycue to the sky 
“ thou saw’st the radiant Apo.to stand.” There is, perhaps, 
a touch of colonial fatuity in this assertion. A second sonnet 
still seems to insist ungracefully that Mr. Morris shall 
move on, and leave Mr. Burn with aclear course. How- 
ever, the poet may not have perceived the apparent drift of 
his rem “4 The following verse contains what married 
men do not usually say :— 
Rank, fortune, friends, all did I leave to be 
Thy bride, and did’st thou more than this? “Ah yes! 
More, my beloved ; I sacrificed for thee 
The priceless treasure of my loneliness.” 
This is very nicely put. The next step will be Byron’s 
answer to his wife’s question, “ Do I disturb you!” “ Yes, 
“damnably.” Still Mr. Burn puts it neatly; in fact, 
there are many much worse poets than Mr. Bury, and his 
next volume, which is promised, may contain his maturer 
essays in his art. 


THE WRONGS OF SINGAPORE. 


dle debate on the alleged wrong done to Singapore by 
the demand made on it by the Imperial Government 
that it shall pay for its own security was certain to contain 
a great deal of loose talk about the relations of the Crown 
colonies to the mother-country. The text is one on which 
it is particularly tempting to a certain stamp of member of 
Parliament to indulge in lofty eloquence. It is so easy, 
and tradition has made it so creditable, to talk about the 
right of Britons to tax themselves, with glances here and 
there at the notorious case of the American Rebellion. The 
cause for which Apams wagged his forefinger at Governor 
Hutcuinson, and WasHINGTON underwent some moderate 
hardship at Valley Forge, is pretty much to a certain stamp 
of Englishman what the heroism of Harmopivs and 
ARISTOGEITON is, or was, to Frenchmen. To make the 
lel com plete, the understanding of our colonial history 
ere and of Athenian history over there is about equal. 
Accordingly, it was quite according to form that Sir E. 
Reep, to whom Providence has given a nearly unrivalled 
faculty for extracting the maximum of absurdity from 
a platitude with triumphant joy to himself, should 
trot out complacently the usual solemn cant about 
the wickedness of taxation without representation, and 
the oppression of Crown colonies. He did, and he was 
tolerably well kept in countenance. The particular griev- 
ance is that Singapore is to be taxed for the support of its 
garrison at the rate of 3s. 6d. a head, which is about a fifth 
of what is paid in this country for military purposes. This 
tax is to be levied without the consent of the “people of 
“‘ Singapore in Legislative Chamber assembled,” and to Sir 
T. Surmer.anp, Mr. De Liste, and Sir E. Reep this is an 
outrage. 

The answer made to them by Mr. Srannore and Mr. 
GoscHEN was so studiously polite that it deliberately, no 
doubt, missed the weak point of the Colonial case, It 
might have excited some anger, which a governing person 
will naturally desire not to incur, to have given the real 
reply which the clamour deserved. We, who are absolutely 
indifferent to the anger of Singapore, or even of Sir E. 
Rerp, have no such scruple. That being so, we shall ask 
Sir T. Surwertanp and Sir E. Reep, in the first place, to 
explain what they mean by the “ people of Singapore,” and 
then to remember the facts about the position of that 
and other similar stations. Does the phrase “ people of 
“ Singapore” include all Her Maggsty’s subjects in that 
city, and, if so, are the yellow, the brown, and the black 
to be allowed to decide, by a majority of votes, on the 
lives and property of the white! If this is not to be 
allowed—and we shall be considerably surprised if the 
white merchants like the prospect—then it will become them 
to remember their position. Singapore—like Hong Kong 
and several coaling stations—is a creature of the British 
Empire ; exista for it, and by it, and without it would cease 
to exist, except as the possession of some other Power which 
would not make it its business to cherish the British mer- 
chant. Sir T. SurHeranp himself allowed that Hong Kong 
was only a barren rock when the Imperial Government 
took it as a military station. He is right ; but the amazing 
thing is that he draws the deduction that the subsequent 
and present prosperity of the place is something quite inde- 
pendent of the efforts of the Imperial Government. The 
merchants who have gone there to become rich have, so he 
says in so many words, been so meritorious in look- 
ing after their own interests, that they ought to be 


handsomely rewarded by gratuitous, or nearly gratui- 
tous, military protection at the expense of the taxpayer 
in the mother-country. We really cannot take this 
view. If Hong Kong has become something more than a 
barren rock, and Singapore has shot up from a trum- 
pery origin to a trading city of immense wealth and 
importance, it is because they have been taken as stations 
by the Empire which has given security to the lives and 
property of the white merchants. Forgetfulness of that 
fact would argue nearly equal ingratitude and ys 
We do not believe that the white men in such a place do 
forget it. It is their Parliamentary advocates orating to 
the ignorant Radical gallery who forget. To them, there- 
fore, we address our reminder of the fact that Singapore and 
Hong Kong are not at all in the position of New Zealand or 
Australia, These and other genuine colonies could stand by 
themselves. But Hong Kongand Singapore are trading fac- 
tories on a large scale, in which the white men could not be 
sure of their lives for an bour if the British garrison were 
withdrawn. Talk about self-government in such a com- 
munity is childish. It is not childish, but it is mean, when 
the white merchants complain that they are taxed for the 
support of the force which alone makes their existence as 
traders possible. The meanness of it is particularly con- 
spicuous when it is remembered that they pay infinitely less 
taxation than merchants at home. The claim advanced for 
them by their injudicious advocates in Parliament is really 
too impudent. 


MR. CHAPLIN ON FRUIT-GROWING. 


HE meeting at the Mansion House on Monday may be 
accepted as a very welcome assurance that the im- 
portant work instituted by the Fruiterers’ Company last 
year is not to be allowed to lapse. The Lorp Mayor is 
invited to open a subscription-list to assist the Fruiterers’ 
Company “to promote the extension of hardy fruit cultiva- 
“tion in our homesteads and cottage gardens.” The 
farmer, though not expressly named in the resolution sub- 
mitted to the meeting, is, of course, prominently interested 
in the movement initiated by the Fruiterers’ Company. 
The restoration of existing orchards is, properly, a leading 
feature of the scheme advocated by Sir James Wurreneap. 
The apple orchards of this country are at present almost 
exclusively held by farmers. It is well, therefore, that the 
Fruiterers’ Company should propose to educate and assist 
farmers as well as cottagers. Now the English farmer, as 
Mr. Cuar.in remarked in the course of his excellent and 
encouraging address, is somewhat slow to be moved in matters 
of agricultural reform or regeneration. The clarion call, 
“ Britons, hold your own!” has scarce stirred the farmers 
asa body. In one sense, they hold their own with suffi- 
cient pertinacity. Of methods and opinions that are an 
ancient inheritance they are strangely tenacious. But when 
it comes to competition with the colonist and the alien, the 
case is altered. It were odd, indeed, if farmers were not 
roused by the extraordinary activity in fruit-growing now 
in progress in all parts of the world. From Canada, the 
United States, and Nova Scotia the importation of apples 
alone is enormous. This spring in every town in England 
Tasmanian, apples were offered for sale. These apples com- 
prised codlings and pippins, such as the Keswick and the 
Sturmer, that must be familiar toall English growers. These 
colonial apples are English apples, fruit originally raised in 
England, truit that might be protitably grown in England now. 
The enterprising growers of Tasmania have even ventured to 
export their fruit to San Francisco, where it can scarcely be 
very marketable, if enthusiastic reports of fruit-growers in 
California are trustworthy. Mr. Cuapiy, in his remarks on 
climate, might have further pointed his moral. Not only 
is the climate of Canada “no better than our own,” but it 
is in countries where the climate is most like that of Eng- 
land that apple-growing is most successful. The apples of 
Nova Scotia and Canada are very superior in flivour and 
the virtue of “keeping” to those of the United States, yet 
we import apples valued at S800,o0o/, in the year. Of 
“ unenumerated fruits,” Mr. Cuapiin estimates a farther 
importation representing 450,000/., of various fruits that 
might be grown in England. This imported fruit, valued 
at one million and a quarter, we could produce “ if we chose,” 
as Mr. Cuaruin puts it, in this country. Something, 
indeed, has been already done in this direction. The 
acreage of orchards and of land devoted to small 
fruits has considerably increased, according to the latest 
returns of the Board of Trade, since the year 1889. It 
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appears, therefore, that a genuine attempt is being made 
to realize in fruit-growing a useful adjunct to the ordinary 
pursuits of agriculture. 

Wherever the distressed agriculturist has of late been the 
subject of discussion our prodigious imports of dairy pro- 
duce and fruit are almost invariably cited as the natural 
effects of the incompetency or apathy of the farmer. This 
is very far from a just conclusion, nor does it accord with 
the views of Mr. Cuaptin. Want of capital, quite as much 
as deficient energy or education, has stayed agricultural 
enterprise. Mr. Cuapiin’s estimate of fruit-growing as a 
useful adjunct is entirely sound. The old-fashioned farmer, 
the producer of bread and meat, must enlarge his pursuits 
if he is to flourish in the land, and become also a producer 
of fruits and fowls. In those parts of the country where 
farms are of moderate size, and the farmer draws on 
many sources of profit, little or nothing is heard of 
the distressed condition of agriculture. With dairy 
produce and poultry, fruits and roots, the farmer has 
many strings to his bow. He is independent of the corn 
market. If, as Mr. Cuapiin observed, the importation 
of dairy produce last year was more than equal in vaiue 
to the whole of the wheat crop, it is clear that in one field 
of enterprise much remains to be done, though much has 
teen done in recent years. The area of land suitable to 
fruit-culture is probably much more considerable than that 
which is suitable to dairy-farming. The conversion of land 
into permanent pasture is an extremely expensive opera- 
tion. If funds are needed for a scheme of agricultural 
education, funds are no less necessary to effect the restora- 
tion of neglected orchards and the extension of dairy-farm- 
ing and poultry-rearing. Farmers, however, should rejoice 
to know that they, and not cottagers and allotment- 
holders only, are to share the benefits of the move- 
ment started by the Fruiterers’ Company. Much good 
must result from the annual exhibitions it is pro 
to hold in various parts of the country. Whether the 
system of lectures it is also proposed to organize will 
be equally beneficial depends altogether on the practical 
scope of the lectures. Addresses on chemical agriculture 
and on the constituents of air and water, such as Univer- 
sity lecturers provide for Devonshire agriculturists at the 
call of the Devon County Council, may not greatly assist 
the young adventurer in apple-culture. As with other 
fruits, the apple, in its varieties, is exceedingly capricious. 
Every !ocality has its favourites. A system ot lectures would 
scarcely exhaust such practical fields of knowledge as 
embrace soils, situation, stocks, and varieties. An adept 
in pomology should be a better teacher, though possibly a 
worse lecturer, than an academic chemist. In such matters 
experience is something more than a “ useful adjunct” ; it 
is indispensable. 


W. RG. 


T is ten years since the death of Mr. Wittiam RaTHBoNE 
Grec, and no memoir of him, however brief, has 
hitherto been given to the world. Now, Mrs. Greco has 
very properly taken the opportunity afforded by Messrs. 
Keean Paut & Co.’s new edition of Enigmas of Life to 
write a brief account of her husband’s uneventful, but 
interesting, career by way of introduction to his most 
characteristic book. ‘There are added some of Mr. Grec’s 
letters, chiefly addressed to Lady Dersy, and a few kindly, 
though not altogether uncritical, estimates formed of him 
by personal friends. Mr. Grec’s life as a man of business, 
a public servant, and a constant writer on subjects of the 
day, offers few points for notice. He was fortunate enough 
te obtain from Lord Patmerston, in the last year of that 
statesman’s official and physical existence, the pleasant 
post known as Controllership of Stationery, and he is 
said to have materially curtailed the waste of quill-pens 
by Government clerks. The son of a prosperous manufac- 
turer, placed with his brothers in trade at an early age, 
he was never able to understand why labourers should re- 
quire protection against employers, who, in his experience, 
had always done their best for their workmen. Brought 
up a Unitarian, he never seems to have appreciated, 
with all his strong religious feelings and his interest 
in all religious subjects, the dignity, the tolerance, and 
the reserve which, in spite of individual aberrations, be- 
long to the Church of England as a whole. His best 
pa were on economic subjects, where he was thoroughly 
at home, and where his theoretical pessimism was least likely 
tolead him astray. The essays in this volume, especially 


those entitled “ The Significance of Life ” and “ Elsewhere,” 
are full of power and beauty. But they are naturally reflec- 
tive rather than conclusive. They are expressive of sympathy 
with pious doubt rather than aids to the attainment of 
any definite result. Some of Mr. Grea’s judgments have a 
superficial air of undue severity, as when he says that no 
man has indigestion without deserving it. Asa matter of 
fact, the number of people who have indigestion without 
deserving it, and the far larger number who deserve 
indigestion without having it, are not unworthy to rank 
among the minor riddles of this painful earth. That Mr. 
Gree (an old Saturday Reviewer) was an admirable contri- 
butor to the discussion of current topics is acknowledged by 
all readers who are capable of appreciating him. But he 
was essentially critical, not constructive, and he was seen at 
his best in abating the pretensions of the inflated enthu- 
siasts who proposed to regenerate the world on the prin- 
ciples of Alton Locke. 

Sir Mounrstuart Grant-Durr, who knows everything, 
defines Mr. Grec as “an almost perfect example of the 
“ typical English Liberal, as English Liberals were during 
“the first thirty years of the reign of the Queen.” The 
italics are not ours, nor do we know what they mean. We 
could, however, hazard a wide conjecture as to whom the 
author of this touching eulogy considers a quite perfect 
example of the type with which the Elgin Boroughs were 
once so familiar. Mr. Grea was never in Parliament, 
though he once stood for Lancaster, and might have been 
returned if he had bribed the electors. There is no neces- 
sity for classifying his politics, which were the result of 
independent thought, and which did not lead him to 
feel much confidence either in Lord BraconsFiELD or in 
Mr. Guapstone. The present Lord Derpy was the contem- 
porary statesman whom he most respected, though he came 
for some time and to some extent under the influence of 
Mr. Forster. It is interesting to be assured by the testi- 
mony of surviving relatives and friends that his imi 
like ScnorENHAUER’s, was entirely intellectual ; that he 
argued himself into a state of gloomy apprehension for the 
future of the human race, and that he found in playing the 
part of CassaNpDRA a source of genuine enjoyment. But, of 
course, Mr. Grea was a good deal more, and a good deal 
better, than a supercilious dabbler in the luxury of woe. 
ALEXANDER RussEtL, of the Scotsman, who was not a 
bad judge, described him as “about our best political 
“ writer.” He always understood what he meant, and said 
it in a way which people remembered. Mr. Joun Mor.ey, 
who knew him well, and came into rather sharp contro- 
versial collision with him, says that he was “urban 
“ essentially modest, and readily interested in ideas an 
“subjects other than his own.” He was a friend of 
THACKERAY, and THacKeERay’s daughter, Mrs. has 
contributed a fascinating little sketch of him to Mrs. Grec’s 
volume. “Some people's personality,” she writes, “ reminds 
“one of the description of Brown1ne’s portrait painted 
“ upon a background of pure gold ; and this is the feeling 
“ T have when I think ot Mr. Grea; there was a certain 
“ sense of value and power behind all his wit, his lightness 
“and grace, and his paradoxes.” Mr. Grec was a formi- 
dable, and not a very merciful, antagonist on paper. Mr. 
Morey found him “dry, mordant, and almost harsh.” 
But his private letters are full of charm, and his conversa- 
tion delighted the most fastidious arbiters of taste. 


THE FRENCH NATIONAL FETE. 


ik has always been the rule that the celebration of the 
French National Féte should serve to illustrate the 
highly divided condition of the French nation. This year 
the usual moral of the ceremony has been, on the whole, 
less acutely enforced than on former occasions. Still there 
were not wanting proofs of the little love one part of the 
nation bears the other. A good deal has been said and 
done which is not of a nature to inspire those “ feelings of 
“pride and calm confidence” which M. Rinor felt at 
the sight of the squadron at Toulon. The ships which 
have just finished a series of manceuvres diversified 
by accidents to, and collisions between, torpedo-boats 
are not a contentious subject. Neither are the twenty 
thousand soldiers who marched past before President 
Carnot at Paris. Frenchmen, to their honour, do 
not consider their navy and army as fit subjects 
for attack or for dispute between parties. They can 
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afford to spare them, for there are abundant other bones 
to quarrel over—and no want of Frenchmen disposed 
to quarrel. The lunatic who fired a pistol in the air close 
to President Carnot, in order to prove that there are still 
Bastilles to abolish, has a good many sympathizers still 
reputed sane. M. Tepenat, for instance, described as 
Conseiller-Général Socialiste, of Montpellier, who hung out 
of his window a red flag inscribed with the words Vive le 
Quatrigme Etat, by which the worthy Councillor did not 
mean the press, is of the same mind. No small number of 
Frenchmen grow up in the faith that a man is employed 
to no purpose unless he is engaged in pulling down 
a Bastille—and anything may be assimilated for poli- 
tical purposes to that most luxurious of prisons. Then 
the eloquence delivered before the statue of “le grand 
“calomnié Danton” is not a subject of pride and calm con- 
fidence. M. Levravp, President of the Municipal Council 
—a président chevelu they would have called him in gayer 
times—lauded Danton as the model Republican, the man 
who took the Revolution “in block,” and showed how to 
deal with Royalists and Clericals. M. Larrirrs, Positivist, 
orating in the cool shade of an umbrella which protected 
his head from the July sun, made the bloodthirsty remark 
that, if this great man did not arrange the September 
massacres, it was none the less the case that those massacres 
were very well arranged, and an example to Republicans 
how to deal with Clericals and Royalists. 

It may be that in the country of Jéirome Paturor and 
M. Carprnat all this does not mean much—and yet those 
two only want to be taken at the right moment to be led 
into mischief. For the present, happily, there is no one 
who appears capable of misleading them, and the Republic 
is enjoying a rest which will last till there is a pinch of bad 
times. It is to its advantage that the seed sown by Cardinal 
LaviceErte has not fallen wholly on barren soil. A section 
of the bishops, of whom Mgr. Fava is the leader, has openly 
adhered to the Republic, and has even set about the rather 
desperate-looking task of forming a Catholic party which is 
to be entirely detached from the Royalists. The enterprise 
is so particularly difficult because the bishops are likely to 
find that they are not well received even by the most 
moderate Republicans. These latter would be glad enough 
to see the Church and all whom it can influence come over 
to the Republic, if we can trust their repeated assertion. 
Yet they have given Mgr. Fava a very cool reception. The 
determination of the new recruits to continue to work for the 
Church has aroused in them that dislike of whatever looks 
like Clerical power and dictation which is ingrained in the 
— majority of Frenchmen. Therefore, while enccuraging 

gr. Fava to become a good Republican, they have been 
almost nervously anxious to warn him not to mix his 

lities with his religion. In the meantime, Mgr. Fava 
been the recipient of identical warnings from the 
Royalist press. To the rather malicious, but withal natural, 
joy of the Republicans, some of the Royalists have begun to 
assume an absolutely anti-Clerical tone. They have suddenly 
taken to reminding the bishops that in the good old days 
the King of France never tolerated clerical intrusion on his 
authority, except in one or two fatal epochs. From this 
more or less authentic historical fact they deduce the moral 
that it is atrocious in Mgr. Fava to become a Republican. 
They have hardly stopped short of declaring that the 
greatest danger to France in the present day is the aggression 
of the clergy—on which point they find themselves in the 
closest agreement with the most advanced Radical papers. 
The rebuke comes with an indifferent grace from a Cage 
which has never scrupled to call on the Church for help at 
elections. What effect it will have on Mgr. Fava and the 
bishops who are like-minded with him remains to be seen. 
Certainly it appears that they would not be far wrong in 
coming to the conclusion that, as Republicans and Royalists 
alike impress on them the duty of remaining absolutely sub- 
missive, they may as well remain with the party which has 
hitherto at least spoken to them civilly. But, as far 
as it has gone, the action of the clergy has strengthened the 
position of the Republic, if only by bringing division 
among its enemies. 


THE EDUCATION BILL AND “PATERNAL 
GOVERNMENT.” 


ie is not always easy to indicate those in the 
speech of a practised political orator to which he attaches 
the greatest importance ; but we are justified, we think, in 
saying that, in the case of Lord Saxispury’s speech of the 


other night at the annual dinner of the United Club, these 
passages single themselves out unmistakably for remark. 
The Prime Minister's brief references to electoral prospects 
and to foreign policy, and to Mr. Lasoucuere’s superhuman 
prescience on the one subject and super-oflicial knowledge 
on the other, were lightly, if effectively, thrown off; and 
his observations on that echo of a tradition, the cry for a 
further electoral reform, are sufficiently described by say- 
ing that they were adequate and tothe point. They served 
their purpose well enough, no doubt; but they need not 
have cost, and probably did not cost, the speaker any par- 
ticular effort to excogitate, nor any very careful choice of 
words to express. Lord Satissury showed pretty plainly in 
making them that he had no case to answer, and that 
his audience was with him. But what he had to say about 
the Education Bill was conceived in an entirely different 
spirit. Here, on the contrary, he spoke with an obvious 
consciousness that he and his colleagues are on their 
defence, and he weighed his words and fortified his argu- 
ments accordingly. And since we certainly reckon ourselves 
among those persons to whom he referred as having dealt 
with that measure as though it were “a species of apostasy 
“on the part of the Conservative party,” we think it well 
to confine our attention for the present exclusively to that 
particular portion of his speech in which he undertook to 
reply to the wrong-headed persons aforesaid. 

In substance his answer amounts to this :—that the 
Education Bill is an example of “ paternal Government” 
—of the paternal action of the State upon the well-being 
of the people; that the advocacy of such action has al- 
ways been a traditional principle of the Conservative 
party; and that, therefore, to accuse them of apostasy 
for having favoured it in this particular instance is to 
show “a fundamental ignorance of the course of history 
“and public opinion and public conflict in this country.” 
To all which we reply that, if any one has objected 
to the Education Bill on the mere ground of its being 
an attempt to bring the action of the State to bear 
upon the well-being of the people, we entirely decline 
to associate ourselves with his objection, and are perfectly 
prepared to agree with Lord Sauispury that it has its root 
in that Benthamite doctrine of rigid laissez faire with 
which the Conservative party as such has never had part or 
lot. We should have thought, indeed, that it would be 
hardly necessary for anybody, Conservative or Liberal, to 
protest his dissent from the extreme theory, that the care 
of the national well-being must be left solely to the isolated 
efforts of individuals, in obedience to the impulses of indi- 
vidual self-interest, and that the paternal “action of the 
“ State”—which is only another name for the co-operative 
energies of thecommunity acting through Parliament—should 
on no account be called on to take part in the work. A long 
course of legislation to which Conservatives have been assent- 
ing parties is surely proof enough that the theory in question 
has, with the joint approval of both schools of political 
opinion among us, been finally and decisively exploded. 


But it is one thing to admit this, and quite another to 
subscribe to the proposition that any form of State action 
which professes to be directed to the advancement of the 
“well-being of the people,” becomes, thereby, wise and 
legitimate, and deserves the support of the Conservatives 
on the strength of their Conservative traditions. About 
any such proposed form of State action, the first question 
to be asked is whether its pretensions to be directed to the 
advancement of the well-being of the people, and not 
merely of the interest of a particular class of the people, are 
well founded ; and this is a question which, in our judg- 
ment, the authors of the Education Bill would find it 
extremely difficult to answer in the affirmative. For what, 
in substance, is the object of that measure! Its object is 
to provide out of the national revenues gratuitous educa- 
tion for a certain class of the community who are able to 
defray its cost for themselves. In what intelligible sense 
can that be described as action on the part of the State for 
the promotion of the “ well-being of the people”? Would 
it promote the well-being of the people, or only the comfort 
and convenience of a particular class, if the Legislature 
were to pass an Act authorizing the purchase of boots and 
shoes at the public charge, and the distribution of the same 
among all children in attendance at schools where the fee 
does not exceed ninepence a week? And if not, why not? 
If it is contended that the “people” at large have an in- 
terest in the education of that particular class of children who 
use the elementary schools, the answer is that this interest 


has already been recognized in legislation by charging 
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the school fees for the children of parents unable to pay 
them upon the ratepayers. Those who cannot pay for 
their children’s education are already provided for by law. 
This Bill is designed for the benefit of those who would 
merely rather not pay, and whom it is hoped to propitiate 
as electors by compelling a number of other people to pay 
for them. We must repeat, with all respect to Lord 
Sauissury, that this is not our notion of the kind of 
“ paternal government” with which Conservatism ever has 
been, or ever ought to be, associated. 

It was hardly, we suppose, to be expected that any pro- 
test against the measure on the above grounds would make 
itself heard in the debate on its second reading in the House 
of Lords. Lord Cranprooxk naturally enough ignored it, 
and Lord Spencer and other speakers confined themselves 
exclusively to such questions of detailas that of protecting 
the Voluntary schools, safeguarding religious instruction, 
and parrying the attempt to introduce the principle of 
“ popular control”—more correctly definable as “local 
“ interference "—in the management of schools to 
which “ the locality,” in its corporate shape, has never 
contributed, nor will have to contribute, a single penny. 
The Duke of ArcyLu was almost the only speaker who con- 
descended to discuss the Bill on its abstract legislative 
merits, and the Duke unfortunately, though he spoke the 
words of political truth and soberness in dealing with one 
of the arguments by which the measure has been defended, 
seems to some extent still in bondage to the most men- 
dacious of the fallacies which have been put forward by 
its supporters. The supposed connexion between a com- 
pulsory system of education and the policy of abolishing 
school fees was dismissed by the Duke of ArcyLu with com- 
mendable decision. The State, as he said, is, in sanitary 
and other matters, continually compelling men to perform 
duties at their own expense. The plea of public interest is 
held sufticient in all these cases, and if it is not so held in the 
ease of elementary education, it is probably because there are 
a good many more unquiet consciences to-day than there were 
in 1870 troubling their owners with the question whether 
the “ public interest ” in elementary education ever was of 
that strong, direct, ascertainable, and unquestionable kind 
which could alone justify the State in making it a com- 
pulsory duty. On this point the Duke of Arcytt spoke as 
we should have expected him to speak ; but we fail to dis- 
eover his usual clear sense in his too ready acceptance of 
the plea on which the Government endeavoured to defend 
their having meddled with the question of Free Education 
at all, “They have very frankly explained,” said the 
Duke, “that the thing was to be done”—subaudi “in 
“ order to dish the Gladstonians,” and it was better it should 
be done by the friends rather than by others not so friendly 
to the Voluntary system. And, adds their too complaisant 
critic, “I quite agree with that view.” What, even if it 
can be shown that the Voluntary system is perfectly secure 
against attack—in fact, that, by the very contention of the 
Government, it is so, or otherwise their Bill would be 
admittedly indefensible? Because that, as the Duke of 
ARGYLL should know, is the real state of the case. 


THE STRIKE CASES. 


HE decision of the Queen’s Bench on what are com- 
pendiously called the Trades-Union cases was very 
erally foreseen. It seemed really too much to hope that 

r. Bompas’s essentially just and sensible decision would be 
upheld. As a matter of fact, a very strong Bench has 
decided against him. The two cases reviewed at the same 
time are of less importance. The first of the three is inci- 
dentally interesting because the decision of the Recorper of 
NEWCASTLE was quashed, on the ground that he had allowed 
the accused to be examined and cross-examined. The Lorp 
Cuter Justice tock occasion to say that the mistake of the 
RecorpeER—which, by the way, was shared by all the 
counsel who appeared before him—was very natural, as it 
is now difficult to know when a prisoner may and when he 
may not be allowed to give evidence. Proofs that it is 
high time that this point should be settled by statute 
accumulate with great rapidity. The second and third 
cases may be said to be the exact reverse of one another. 
In the second, the magistrate had decided that it was not 
intimidation on the part of workmen belonging to one society 
to tell a workman belonging to another that he must leave 
work in the same place with them, and the Court upheld 
the finding of the magistrate. In the third case, and the 


most famous of the three, Mr. Bompas’s, the RecorpeEr of 
Piymovuts, to whom there had been an appeal from a deci- 
sion of the magistrate, held that the action of workmen who 
threatened to strike if their employer continued to give 
work to non-Unionists did amount to intimidation. Mr. 
Bompas held that, although workmen were justified in 
striking to promote their own good, they were not to be 
held entitled to strike in order to inflict injury on somebody 
else. The Queen’s Bench has over-ruled Mr. Bompas, on 
the ground that intimidation must be held to mean threats 
such as a magistrate would consider a justification for bind- 
ing a man who made them over to keep the peace. Mr. 
Bompas himself expressly declared that no such threats 
were used in the Plymouth case. He seems to have con- 
sidered, as far as we understand his judgment, that the 
language and conduct of the men amounted to intimidation 
because their object was illegitimate. The Queen’s Bench 
has decided that this isa use of the word intimidation which 
smacks too much of the term of art. 

We must consider that the judgment of a very strong 
Bench, which was absolutely unanimous, has settled the 
question for good—that is to say, for as long as Parliament 
does not take measures to make the conduct of the 
defendants in the Plymouth case illegal. Their judgment, 
though no doubt fully justified by the law, is, in our 
opinion, a misfortune. It is exceedingly unlikely that in 
these days, when the tendency of Parliament is to toady 
the more violent and self-seeking portions of the working 
class, any legislation will pass which would tend to limit 
the tyrannical power of the Unions. So they will be able 
in future to indulge with impunity in the kind of bullying 
revealed in the cases of Gipson v. Lawson and Curran v. 
TRELEAVEN, That this conduct did amount to intimida- 
tion in fact, though not in law, must, we should think, be 
obvious to every man of sense. In the first case, the work- 
men of an iron-shipbuilding Company, who belonged to the 
Amalgamated Society, told a fitter in the yard that, if he 
did not leave, they would strike. The Company was 
ignoble enough to dismiss the man, in order to avoid 
inconvenience to themselves. It does not appear that 
the fitter was competing with the Unionists who per- 
secuted him. He was simply ordered away because he 
did not belong to their body, and his complaint that, if 
action of this kind was allowed, he would probably be un- 
able to find work wherever his own Union was not in a majo- 
rity, has the air of being thoroughly reasonable. Although 
we must believe that the conduct of the Amalgamated 
Society was legal, we are none the less sure that it was out- 
rageous. In the Plymouth case the facts were essentially 
similar, though the threat of a strike was made directly to 
the employer, and was resisted by him with creditable spirit. 
The strike, it will be remembered, immediately followed, to 
the serious loss of the employer. The Lorp Cuier Justice, 
who spoke for all the Bench of judges, held that the men 
could not in this case be said to have aimed at doing harm 
to their employer, but only at doing good to themselves, 
and that they were, therefore, in the position of a ship- 
ping Company which, in the pursuit of its own good, runs 
another off a line of trade by underselling it. This, of 
course, is law, but it is certainly not sense. How men 
who say, We will strike if you employ that other man, can 
be described as seeking their own good, and only inci- 
dentally hurting others, passes the comprehension of the 
obtuse lay mind. To us it certainly appears that the object 
aimed at was to do injury to the non-Union workman, and 
that they only incidentally promoted their own good by 
strengthening their powers of coercion. Whether this is 
the kind of good to himself which the law should enable any 
man to secure is a point on which we were prepared to 
differ with the Unions, but are very sorry to find ourselves 
in disaccord with the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


“ BRITICISMS.” 


R. BRANDER MATTHEWS is indignant, in the current 

number of Harper's Magazine, with the people in this country 
who still talk of Americanisms, and he retorts by branding 
certain locutions as Briticisms. We quite agree with him that 
the people in question for the most part do vainly talk, and 
moreover we find little or nothing to criticize in Mr. Brander 
Matthews’s opinions as to the nature of standard literary English 
and its future as the living language of the English-speaking 
world, His ideal is ours. We abhor purist grammarians as he 
does, and for the same reason. The race of gerund-grinders who 
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nearly succeeded in spoiling French shall never with our good 
wili or word set their heels on English. This being premised, 
iet us see whether Mr. Brander Matthews’s facts will support an 
indictment against our nation. 

First, let us assure Mr. Brander Matthews and all whom it 
may concern that in this country no one who has any claim to 
‘be considered in the matter pays the slightest attention to any 
primer of English composition or to the dogmas of anybody who 
“utters wares of that sort. We do not think the warning need- 
ess, for the tendency to hanker after positive authority in 
literary usage appears even now to infest Americans at a level of 
education where in England it can hardly live. But as to the 
term “ Americanism,” we think Mr. Brander Matthews has 
overlooked some real distinctions. We pass over, as he does, the 
‘eases of mere local divergence in things which in themselves are 
indifferent. It matters not a brass farthing or a red cent (which 
you will) whether one says “grade” or “ gradient,” “shunt ” or 
“ switch,” “tinned ” or “canned” lobster. American use prefers 
one term, English the other, and that is all. “Railroad” is at 
‘most a trifle old-fashioned here, and perfectly admissible. We 
should write it ourselves without hesitation when it fitted the 
sentence better than “railway.” When we come to words of the 
-general vocabulary such as “ clever,” “ guess,” “ reckon,” some of 
rthem are New England or Western provincialisms in their own 
country, just as “canny” is or lately was a Northern pro- 
vincialism in Britain. They may be adopted on either side as 
part of the general stock ; it is conceivable that a word might be 
freely used by British writers without any sense of local colour 
before it had ceased to be provincial in America. We cannot 
admit however that the question of Americanism is concluded 
by showing authority for the word or phrase in English docu- 
ments of the seventeenth century or earlier. Whatever we con- 
‘sciously import from America in our own time is not the less an 
American import here and now because it was English long ago. 
‘Nor are we the less entitled to import and use it, if we find it 
good, because it is really of American growth. When old 
authority can be produced, we are able to answer the historical and 
grammatical purists after their own manner, which oftentimes 
is convenient. As facts in the history of the language these 
things are always interesting; as guides to what our language 
ought to be we cannot, for our part, attach any great importance 
to them. As nineteenth-century coinage may be good, so seven- 
teenth-century coinage may be bad. Both should prevail or be 
rejected on their merits, except where usage has already settled 
the word in its right of citizenship. 

Mr. Brander Matthews carries the war into our coasts and 
-attacks the “ Briticisms” of Britain. He says that Mr. Bagehot 
used “like,” and Sir Charles Dilke uses “without,” as a con- 
junction. Very well ; to that extent Mr, Bagehot and Sir Charles 
Dilke stand convicted of bad English. But we must wholly 
decline to be held answerable for them, or to accept either of 
them as representing the standard or even the average of English 
-as written in England. Many able men and some great men, 
even some great men of letters, have been careless writers. 

Again, it may be a British habit to say “very pleased.” It is 
mot the habit of careful writers or good speakers. At one point 
we think Mr. Brander Matthews makes a definite mistake, He 
treats the use of “ Ministers,” meaning the Ministers in office for 
the time being, as a growing neologism., Unless our memory 
greatly deceives us, it was the common form of the last century, 
and “ the Ministry,” “ the Government,” are innovations by com- 
parison. We did not know that the revival of “ Ministers” was 
on the increase. When we have used it ourselves, it has been 
with a pleasurable feeling of slight archaism, But if Mr. 
Brander Matthews has observed that it is coming into fashion 
again, he is very likely to be right. For our own part we should 
welcome it. 

It is an odd little fact, if fact it be, that the common wayside 
mullein is cherished here as the “ American velvet plant.” Mul- 
Jein grows in English hedges without any cherishing, and is 
known by its own name, We can only guess (in the British 
sense), not being skilled in gardening, that Mr. Brander Matthews 
may refer to some cultivated garden variety as described by a 
nurseryman. British nurserymen can doubtless do strange 
‘things. The Canada balsam fir is known to them as “ Balm of 
Gilead ””—but to nobody else in Britain. But what does Mr. 
Brander Matthews say to good Scots porridge being described at 
American hotels as “Irish oatmeal mush”? We are bound to 
allow that this particular barbarism is also committed under our 
ewn flag in Canada. 

Mr. Brander Matthews finds fault with the phrase “ by way of 
being,” and says an American can hardly understand it. We 
think it a good phrase in its place. It is short and idiomatic, 
and expresses a shade of meaning that cannot be concisely given 
in any other form of words. “By way of being” is endeavour- 
ing or purporting to be, holding oneself out in a certain char- 


acter, or being so reputed; and this with an implied disclaimer of 
precise knowledge or warranty on the speaker's part. Thus one 
may say of a certain kind of City man that he is by way of being 
a company promoter, meaning, as the case and the purpose of the 
conversation may be, “ They say so; I am not sure, but I don’t 
know to the contrary,” or, “ Various things within my knowledge 
look like it ; but I would rather not say so positively; you had 
better inform yourself.” Again, one may say after cursory ex- 
amination of an index, a directory, a guide-book, that it is by 
way of being complete for the ground it covers, although one 
could not honestly say without spending much more time over it 
that it actually was or was not complete. Sometimes the phrase 
may be euphemistic, signifying to the judicious reader that there 
is profession without performance: as if one should say that the 
London County Council is by way of being an enlightened body. 
Let Mr. Brander Matthews by all means find us an equally good 
and expressive American turn of speech for the same uses, if he 
can, and we will do our best to set it going here. Our language 
cannot be too rich. 

Finally we will point out, by way of rejoinder, one distinct 
Americanism in which we can see no merit. We mean the 
American periphrastic conjugation of the verb “ to have.” Where 
an Englishman would write, for example, that a vessel had no 
provisions or had not any provisions on board, it is a common 
American habit to write that she did not have any provisions. 
This is not sanctioned by English usage, and, so far as we have 
observed, is not supported by popular speech anywhere. We 
believe it to be a mere written following of that abominable 
thing grammatical consistency. We say, “1 did not take an 
umbrella”; logically, therefore, we may say, “I did not have 
an umbrella.” Only the non-logical and living instinct of the 
language has always been against it. Sometimes one may use 
this phrase where Aave is emphatic, or specialized in meaning. 
Thus, in disputing an item in a bill, “I did not have that bottle 
of wine.” But even in that case most Englishmen would say 
“Thad not,” or “I never had.” On this point we appeal to 
Mr. Brander Matthews, on the strength of his own principles, 
to resist the ugly and useless pedantry of grammatical logic. 
As tothe conclusion of the whole matter, we have already said 
that we agree with him. Good English is and ought to be one, 
enriched however and enlivened by local varieties and ornaments. 
And all English-speaking folk are free, whatever grammarians 
and masters of composition may say, to bring into the common 
stock whatever good things they can find in the English-speaking 
world. 


OTELLO. 


“ Eine Meisterweise ist gelungen.” 

Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg (Wagner), act iii. se. 4. 
(pass are men who seem predestined in their own sphere 
to rise to altitudes beyond which no further ascension is 
possible. Such are Shakspeare, Michel Angelo, and Beethoven 
in whatever they have touched ; such is Verdi in his own demesne. 
Otello is a summit, and, if ideal models were desirable in art, 
such would be the befitting qualification for Signor Verdi's master- 
piece. It is even more than a masterpiece; it is the greatest 
manifestation of genius in the history of modern lyric art, and a 
work that crowns worthily the career, so laborious and so full of 
glory, of the veteran composer. What progress from Nabucco 
to Rigoletto, or to what some are pleased to call “la seconda 
maniera di Verdi”! What a giant’s stride from choruses in 
unison to the page in the Requiem in six real parts! What an 
abyss between the second finale in Aida and the quasi-symphonic 
structure of the one in the third act of Otelle, For half a cen- 
tury Verdi has been lavishing the marvellous gifts of his pro- 
digious personality, and whilst following with admirable discrimi- 
nation the modern tendencies, he knew how to keep the fountain 
of his first triumphs ever fresh and sparkling. As Boito truly 
said :—-“ Verdi has been continually climbing on his own shoulders 
for fifty years,” and one may safely add :—* He alone, to-day, is 
capable of climbing higher still: for he is the power with the 
divine spark that creates almost unconsciously what the common 

mortals can but imitate in painstaking begetting.” 

After the article on Otello in these columns when the opera 
was produced at the Lyceum, any further general remarks might 
be construed as a digression, or, indeed, considered superfluous ; 
our excuse is the desire to put into practice Mr. Renan’s precept, 
“ N’écrire que de ce qu'on aime.” We love and we admire Verdi 
and his Otedlo, and we regret to part with the master and his crea- 
tion to face the premiére in Covent Garden and its interpretation. 

After many broken promises, Mr. Harris has at last given us 
Verdi's chef d'euvre. Of course we know the difficulties of adding 
a single item to the somewhat meagre Covent Garden repertory. 
The lack of discrimination in forming an opera company, the in- 
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difference to the mise «nm cuvre, the want of competence in the 
mise en scene, and an entire absence of mise @ point of a given 
work, insufficient rehearsals, and lack of discipline, such are the 
elements one has to face during our hasty season. We propose 
to discuss these matters at a future time, and we return to the 
interpretation of Otello. 

The chief interest of the premiere lay in the assumption of the 
title-réle by M. Jean de Reszke, and speculations as to the issue 
were various and not quite favourable to the great tenor. Those 
who heard Signor Tamagno two years ago, and who are probably 
sincere when they think that impressions are very durable, were 
discounting the eventual success of M. de Reszke by comparisons. 
Those who have not heard Tamagno were positive that nobody 
can have a voice equal to his (which%is quite true), and finally, 
well-informed folks went about saying, “ Jean apportera sa note 
personnelle.” All apprehensions were, however, set at rest, and all 
doubts dispelled, after the first apostrophe of Otello, and hardly 
were the first phrases of the love duet over, when the success of 
M. Jean de Reszke became a foregone conclusion. As a matter of 
course, M. de Reszke brought in his personal note—ze. a voice 
of peculiar charm, a faultless style, perfect articulation, admirable 
acting, and the artistic care that distinguishes each of his imperso- 
nations. It is altogether a creation remarkable for bigness of 
conception and the manner in which it was carried out. 

M. Maurel ought to bear in mind that le mieux est 'ennemi du 
bien. He seems to be just at present in a period of vocal eclipse, 
and has a tendency, to be regretted in so cultured an artist, to 
exaggerate every scenic effect. Surely,{Otello, savage as he may 
be, is no fool, and would never trust an Iago whose villanous 
designs are so underlined, and whose attitudes are so unlike any- 
body else’s near him. M. Maurel’s friends and managers of en- 
thusiasm would benefit greatly by giving these remarks careful 
consideration and underlining their designs and attitudes with 
less relievo. 

As to the part of Desdemona, it remains still to be created. 
With Mme. Albani it is in competent hands and nothing more. 
According to Verdi himself, Desdemona is “une femme qui 
parle”; even for those familiar with Boito’s admirable book, it 
is difficult to understand what Mme. Albani sings. On the other 
side, the entire lack of lower notes prevents her from making any 
point in the vocal effects written in the lower-fifth of the voice, 
with which the réle of Desdemona abounds. As an instance, we 
may cite the oration before the Ave Maria (on E flat), where 
Mme. Albani is inaudible. 

Messrs. Guetary as Cassio, Abramoff as Lodovico, Miranda as 
Montano, Corsi as Roderigo, and Miss Passama as Emilia, 
have acquitted themselves well; especially so Mr. Guetary. 
The male chorus was excellent in every respect—not so the 
female. The men’s voices, clear and ringing, their accent full of 
fire and energy, contrasted painfully with the dull or shrill 
voices of the contraltos and sopranos; and so the dialogued bon- 
fire chorus was spoilt. The aubade in the second act was taken 
too slowly, and the harp is not a sufficient substitute for 
mandolins, of which there ought to have been at least twenty 
instead of four. The orchestra behaved, on the whole, very well, 
though lack of rehearsals was evident, especially in the last 
act, during the ritournelle of the “ Willow song”; the famous re- 
citative for double basses preceding the appearance of Otello in the 
bed-chamber was absolutely ruined. Signor Mancinellihas taken 
evidently endless pains in training his musical cohort, and he 
obtained more than once admirable effects; we expect that the 
shortcomings which we have signalled will disappear at the 
following performances. M. Castelmary, an excellent artist, is 
responsible for the mise en scene, or whatever does business for it 
in Covent Garden. Will he explain the meaning of the eleven 
luminous holes on the sea in the first act ? 


THE NEW INNS OF COURT SCHEME. 


> Nat tone more than a year’s incubation the Benchers of the 
Inns of Court have produced a new scheme of lectures and 
examinations, which is to come into operation next year. Its 
details are to be gathered partly from the new version of the 
“Consolidated Regulations,” bearing date May 1891, but really 
issued only at the end of last week, partly from a notice issued 
under them which invites “ gentlemen desirous of becoming 
Readers or Assistant Readers ” to send in their applications. We 
need have no hesitation in saying that the present scheme is a 
great improvement on the so-called system of legal education in 
force since 1873. That system was so defective and irrational 
that it would have been extremely difficult to invent anything 
worse. The Inns of Court are still far from having provided for 
a central Law School as it ought to be, or even for such a Law 
School as already may be found under the British flag at Halifax 


or Toronto, to say nothing of what is done in the United States 
at Harvard or Columbia College. But at any rate six Readers 
and four Assistant Readers all working together, with some 
sort of reasonable distribution of subjects, and some sort of dis- 
tinction between advanced learners and beginners, will have a 
better chance of covering the ground than three Professors and 
two half-time Professors delivering four courses of lectures to 
wholly unclassified audiences, and expected to range over as much 
ground as would fully occupy from twice to three times their 
numbers. The Readers are also sooner or later to take an active 
part in the examination for the Bar, instead of being, as heretofore, 
carefully excluded from having anything to do with it. In short, 
the scheme may be roughly described as being to a great extent. 
a reversion from the mechanical pedantry of the Civil Service 
Commissioners to the wholesome traditions of the Univer- 
sities. 

In some points the good intentions of that enlightened minority 
of Benchers who are well known to have been the real moving 
force have been but imperfectly carried out, and further improve- 
ments will be required before long. They have not been able to 
abolish the lumping together of “ Roman Law and Jurisprudence 
and International Law, public and private.” If International 
Law is a proper subject for lectures in a London Jaw school at all, 
it is enough to occupy the whole ofa teacher's time. What is called 
“private international law” is now a highly special and difficult 
branch of English law; the days are long past when questions 
about domicile and foreign marriages could be disposed of with 
ornamental quotations from Continental civilians. It is extremely 
improbable that a competent specialist in the Conflict of Laws (as 
we prefer to call it) should also be a competent specialist in 
Roman law. Some learned persons, again, who have the utmost 
respect for Roman law as a topic of serious study, may entertain 
doubts whether compulsory Roman law for the average English 
law student will ever come to be more than a smattering, and 
whether such a smattering is worth its price. A legend is told 
of a man who knew no Roman law whatever before the day of his 
examination, but, being a fair Latin scholar, put the Institutes 
in his pocket as he set forth, and read enough of them between 
Earl's Court and the Temple station to pass with. Whether 
true or not, it is typical. Such things as Roman law and Inter- 
national: law should be taken up seriously or not at all. The 
Inns ought to have considered in every case whether the sub- 
ject should be retained in the course, and what kind of import- 
ance should be given to it. Pitchforking the special subjects 
into one heap, and thus inviting a perfunctory treatment of them 
all, is really worse for both learners and teachers than leaving 
them out altogether. Then it is not made clear enough, on the 
face of the published documents, that students will be able to 
follow the lectures in a regular graduated course. We believe, 
however, that a two years’ course is contemplated. This is a 
matter for arrangement between the teaching staff and the Council 
of Legal Education, or rather the Board of Studies, including 
three members of the staff, which the Council is to appoint. The 
formation of this Council is an important step in the right 
direction. 

We have nothing but praise for the abolition of the title of 
Professor, and the restoration of the old and appropriate name of 
Reader. The relation of Readers to Assistant Readers is how- 
ever not very clear. A Reader will get 500/. a year for deliver- 
ing in the working week one advanced lecture, besides holding 
two informal classes, presumably in the same subject, and one 
elementary lecture. An Assistant Reader will get 350/. for 
three elementary classes. This appears to us to involve two 
heresies. First, that elementary teaching is in some way less 
difficult and responsible work than advanced teaching. We hold 
the exact contrary to be the fact. Secondly, that the continuous 
exposition of a lecture as distinguished from the colloquial 
method of a class is better adapted for advanced students than 
for beginners. This again appears to us to contradict experience. 
It is the beginner who wants his ideas put in order for him; it 
is the fairly advanced learner who can profit by discursive tall 
round a table. Whether the right sort of men can be found to 
take the work in London for that reward is a point on which we 
do not express any opinion at present. 

As for the division of English law subjects, it is so much more: 
rational then anything as yet officially recognized in the Inns of 
Court that we have no desire to criticize it minutely. The 
lectures on Commercial Law and Conveyancing are intended to 
deal in a practical way with legal instruments and mercantile 
documents. If the laudable recommendation of the Couneil is 
really carried out, it will be an excellent thing. 

The recognition of University qualifications in law is still 
niggard and insufficient. It is simply ridiculous for the Benchers 
to pretend that either the Oxford B.C.L. examination or the 
second part of the Cambridge Law Tripos is not at least as 
adequate a test of legal capacity as the examination for the Bar. 
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However, the relation of the Inns of Court to the Universities 
will soon have to be reconsidered as a whole. The decision of 
the Privy Council last week will raise up a rival to them close 
at hand, for it is not to be supposed that the new Metropolitan 
University will be content to go without alaw Faculty. The 
best and most honourable outcome would be a close alliance or 
even fusion between that Faculty and the Law School of the 
Inns of Court. But if that is to be so, the Benchers will have to 
show themselves wiser and more large-minded than they have 
hitherto been accustomed to do in matters which they suppose, 
rightly or wrongly, to touch their privileges. If not, they may be 
rudely awakened one of these days from the enjoyment of their 
unique powers and immunities, and find that the arms of Royal 
Commissions have lengthened in the course of the century, and 
the monopoly of the Inns of Court is not more sacred than that 
of the London University. In England, alone among all civilized 
countries, the government of a great profession is in the hands of 
self-elected committees, which are irresponsible in the full and 
exact sense of that often abused word, and where the intelligent 
minority may at any moment be overridden by the votes of 
superannuated second-rate practitioners. The singular want of 
public and even of professional interest in the matter is the only 
teason why it remains so. 


HENLEY. 


N°? one, we think, will disagree with us when we say that the 
pleasures of Henley Regatta this year took the form of ex- 
citement rather than enjoyment. This was, indeed, only likely, 
since the habitués of the Royal Regatta declare that, save and ex- 
<epting on the final day, the weather was the most infamous of the 
many infamous vagaries which are habitually associated with an 
English summer, and still more intimately with the Thames 
Valley in such summer. All along the course on the first day 
the English might be observed taking their pleasures sadly, 
swathed in macintoshes and holding aloft umbrellas through 
which the rain poured derisively, for the British macintosh is not 
formed to resist rain which cometh down in sheets. Meantime 
lightning played round the heads of the crowd, and thunder 
‘crashed at intervals as if to emphasize the utter unsuitableness of 
July as a month for picnics nowadays. Nothing is more ludicrous 
than to see young men and maidens, old men and middle-aged 
ladies, eating in a boat in the rain, trying to keep the rain off 
themselves and theirplates simultaneously. But of excitement there 
was plenty. In the first place, there is always a certain pleasurable 
thrill in wondering how much nearer forked lightning will come 
without doing serious damage. Then, again, there was the reflec- 
¢ion that, if it continued to rain with such ardour much longer, 
the boat must infallibly sink under you when next the wash of 
the Umpire’s launch disturbed its equilibrium. Then, beyond 
these adventitious pleasures, the racing was extremely good in 
quality, and close finishes were the order of the day. A dead-heat 
in the Grand Challenge first heat will go far to make the enthu- 
siast forget the rain, and the racing all through the Regatta was 
exceptionally exciting, though the Diamonds, which might have 
provided an interesting spectacle, ended in a row over for the 
younger Nickalls. 

Independently of the racing, and a dripping populace, there 
were other interesting things to be seen. The horse who ran 
away with a portion of his cart through the streets of Henley 
provided for those who were at or near the finish for “The 
Grand,” on the first day, an interesting spectacle, as he careered 
down a flight of stone steps dragging his shafts behind him, and 
charged a cart-load of boats which stood in the road below, 
butchering them to make a Roman holiday. And, lastly, after 
the fireworks were over—they were exceedingly good this year, 
by the way—a row of hayricks was to be seen blazing by 
the riverside. It was supposed that a wandering rocket 
or its attendant stick had done the mischief; but whether this 
‘was so or not, for an hour men in blazers ran round with buckets 
and threw water indiscriminately on everything that was not 
alight, including themselves, and by their efforts prevented the 
dire from spreading outside reasonable limits. For an hour the 
river lay desolate, the house-boats illuminated themselves in 
vain, and the wandering musicians thrummed their banjos to the 
unhearing air, grumbling the while at the success of the rival 
entertainment, while every one congregated in the farmyard to 
see the show. Fortunately there was no wind, so that the task 
of preventing the fire from spreading was not so difficult as it 
would otherwise have been, and only one rick outside the original 
tow which were irrevocably alight gave much trouble. Men sat 
on the top of it, and as buckets were brought up from the river 
poured water over any part which looked dangerous, until 
finally, after what seemed an interminable time, the fire- 


engine arrived and started to pour water about on things in 
general. For a space the firemen stood and directed a stream of 
water over the fire on to the crowd beyond, but this mis- 
direction of energy was greeted with such obvious disapproval 
that a fresh coign of vantage was secured, and the work of 
extinguishing began in earnest. Altogether it was, from the 
spectacular point of view, a most successful evening, and went 
far to atone for the cold and rain of the preceding days; and, 
though the first two days of the Regatta were unusually empty— 
on the second day people were almost as rare as sunshine—there 
must have been a goodly crowd on the third to provide so large 
an audience for an improvised entertainment of whose very ex- 
istence many people were ignorant. Possibly the German 
Emperor, had he known what an interesting scene would have 
been provided for his entertainment, would have missed a review 
and a banquet or two in order to be present—of course in his 
uniform of a “Lord of the Seas.” But perhaps he was better 
employed elsewhere, and, had he come, could hardly have escaped 
the misdirected energy of would-be firemen. It will hardly be 
denied, then, that a Henley which provided these entertainments 
outside the regular programme, besides having secured for at 
least one of its days, if not two, the most infamous weather 
conceivable, has achieved a sort of success which will entitle 
it to remembrance in the future. And it may be added 
that there was sore need of these additional attractions; for, 
owing to the curious arrangement of places on the course, the 
mere show, at least for the last half of the course—that nearest 
the finish, was very inferior to that of previous years. The 
best houseboats were to be found somewhere far down towards 
Temple Island, while uninteresting and unornamental steam- 
launches took their places up above. Whether this was 
accidental, or due to energetic protests from the owners of the 
land towards the end of the course, we cannot say. Possibly the 
long-suffering landowners rebelled at last against the invasion of 
their privacy by our floating palaces, supposing they still have 
the power to rebel; but really to exchange a house-boat for a 
steam-launch seems to us a doubtful benefit, and certainly the 
absence of the former, with their Japanese lanterns and fairy 
lights, made the river look less cheerful at night than it was 
wont to do at regatta-time. However, let us not complain that 
the display of lights was less seductive this year to tempt us forth 
in the chilly night to listen to discordant minstrels sing- 
ing antiquated or vulgar ditties. Better to light a camp-fire and 
sit by it to dry your clothes than shudder in a boat while wandering 
niggers sing, and sing infamously, that ancient melody, “Sister Mary 
walked like that,” or croon with preternatural bad taste over the 
Baccarat case. From these we were delivered by the cold of the 
first night and the burning ricks of the third, and to both we are 
more or less grateful. Marlow, though unexciting, and by reason 
of the intervening locks well-nigh inaccessible, was at least warm 
and sunny. The racing reached the last point of utter feebleness 
in point of interest, but one does not go to Marlow to see good 
racing, and, as we have said above, we were glutted with that 
at Henley. The sun shone brightly, and though it took nearly 
four hours to row down'from Henley by reason of the crush of 
boats and launches, the: voyage had a certain placid interest of 
its own. Hirers of steam-launches snarled for precedence and 
harangued the lock-keeper because of their wrongs. House-boats 
that were being towed down got recklessly in other people's way 
and their own, and arrived mostly after the racing was over. 
Everything seemed to get into the course that could conveniently 
do so, while the Conservancy men vainly pleaded that a race was 
coming down; but there was a band that played very fairly, and 
there was sunshine and a fair crop of strawberries, and man 
rested from his labours. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


A’ first sight our trade with the United States does not seem 

to have suffered as much as was generally expected from 
the McKinley Act and the crisis of last November. As our 
readers are aware, the McKinley tariff greatly raised the duties 
upon European manufactures, was framed, in fact, for the express 
purpose of excluding European manufactures from the American 
market, in the hope that ultimately American industry might 
grow so strong that it would be able to compete in the open 
markets of the world with the European maker. And the crisis 
of last November was only too well calculated to diminish busi- 
ness generally between. Europe and America. Formerly Americen 
merchants were able to obtain credits, as they are called, in 
London from Messrs. Baring Bros., and other great houses, pay- 
ing, of course, a commission for the accommodation thus granted 
and undertaking to supply security of some kind, generally com- 
modities, as cover for the money obtained. When, then, the 
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American merchant exported goods to Europe, he was able to 
draw a bill upon Messrs. Baring Bros. or some other great 
house in London, and to discount that bill in New York; so that 
in fact the credit given was as good as ready money. When the 
crisis occurred, all the great houses in London, even those which 
were financially the most powerful, found it prudent to lessen 
the credits they gave to foreign customers. This is only one 
way in which the crisis has operated to the injury of the 
trade of the country. When, for example, an American or 
other foreign merchant could not get the accommodation 
he was accustomed to, he was often not able to carry on his 
business on the same scale, and, of course, he was not in a 
position to buy European goods as he had done formerly. But, 
as we have said, it would look from a casual glance at the 
Boerd of Trade returns for June that the business done between 
the United States and this country has not suffered as much as 
was generally expected. The value of the exports of British and 
Trish produce and manufactures to the United States for the first 
half of the current year is 11,620,000/. In the same period last 
year it was 11,459,000/., so that there is an increase this year of 
161,000l., or not far short of 1} per cent. But when we look a 
little more closely at the returns, we find that there has, in fact, 
been a very great falling off in all branches of our trade with the 
United States except one. The McKinley Tariff Act raised the 
duty upon tin plates about 120 per cent., but the higher duty 
did not come into force until the first of the current month, 
Whereas, that is to say, most of the new duties were put in force 
last autumn, the higher duties on tin plates were postponed till the 
middle of the present year. Manufacturers of tin plates in this 
country used the interval of grace thus given to work day and 
night, and export as much tin plates as they possibly could; and 
the dealers in tin plates in America were equally eager to get all 
the supplies they could obtain from South Wales. The conse- 
quence is that in the first six months of the present year the value 
of the tin plates exported to the United States was as high as 
4,368,000l., whereas in the first half of last year the value was only 
2,088,000/. These particular exports, therefore, were more than 
doubled in value, or, to put the matter a little differently, in the first 
haif of the year more than a whole year's exports were sent to the 
United States. But in all the other leading departments of our 
trade there is a very marked falling off. In woollen and worsted, 
the value in the first half of this year is little more than 
1} million sterling, against nearly 2} millions sterling in the 
corresponding period of last year, a decrease of something over 
50 per cent, In linen goods the falling off is over 26 per cent. 
In iron and steel it is nearly 50 per cent., in silk goods it is about 
1} per cent., and in miscellaneous nearly 1} per cent. To put the 
matter a little more clearly, while there is an increase of 
2,280,000/. in the value of tin plates, there is a decrease of 
2,119,000/. in all other articles. The higher duty now payable 
on tin plates has stopped the exports, and indeed caused the 
factories in South Wales to be closed for a month, thus paralysing 
the industry. During the remainder of the year, therefore, the 
influence of the tariff upon our trade will be even more marked 
than it has been up to the present. The matter, however, is not 
80 serious as it sometimes is represented ; for while the total value 
of the exports to the United States in the first half of the present 
year amounted, as we have seen, to a little over 11} millions, the 
total value of the exports to all countries somewhat exceeded 
124 millions, so that the exports to the United States were little 
more than 9 per cent. of the total exports. Still, depression in 
the American trade at a time when the South American trade is 
so greatly affected by the breakdown in South America cannot fail 
to have an unfavourable influence upon the total trade of the 
country. 

The low rates of interest and discount which have prevailed 
for some time past are producing the consequences that every 
one expected. During the week ended Wednesday night over 
1,100,000/. in gold was withdrawn from the Bank of England. 
The greater part went to Russia. A considerable amount also 
was sent to Holland, and a strong demand now is springing up 
for Germany. It is probable that the Imperial Bank of Germany 
will do its utmost to attract gold, for although the German crops 
have greatly improved of late, yet the harvest will be somewhat 
deficient, and therefore Germany may have to pay for much of 
its imports of wheat in gold. Besides, the Russian Government 
may possibly draw upon Germany for gold. And it is known 
that considerable amounts of gold will have to be sent to 
Holland, for the Russian Government has decided upon 
paying off old loans which are chiefly held in Holland, and to do 
that a considerable amount of the metal will have to be sent to 
Amsterdam. In the autumn, too, we shall probably have to send 
-back to the United States some, at least, of the gold received 
during the past months. Moreover, an uneasy feeling has again 
sprung up, in consequence of the rumours referred to below. 
“Owing to all this the expectation now is that we shall see a 


considerable rise in the value of money. In the present week, 
indeed, the rate of discount in the open market has risen to 
1} percent. But the rate of interest for skort loans remains very 
low. For many days this week it has not been possible to get 
even as much as } per cent. for all the money which bankers were 
anxious to lend. 

The price of silver fluctuates about 46d. per oz., and as yet 
speculation has not increased. The agitation for free coinage is going 
on in America, but there is strong opposition to it, and it is 
doubtful whether it will succeed. In India there is not much 
demand for the metal. And though it is probable that the Bank 
of Spain will buy a considerable amount in order to increase its 
note issue, it is still doubtful whether very much rise in silver 
can be effected. 

There has been some revival this week of alarmist rumours, 
making brokers less willing to take bills. One had reference to 
the Messrs. Murrieta, whose affairs, it will be recollected, were 
recently much discussed. Another was to the effect that one of the 
English banks doing business in the River Plate intended to make 
a call upon its shareholders. That has been contradicted by the 
Managing Director. But nobody would be surprised if heavy 
losses had been incurred, considering the state of the Argentine 
Republic, and how nearly impossible it must be to escape bad 
business. 

The reports issued by the joint-stock banks show that the past 
half-year has been decidedly less profitable for bankers than the 
corresponding six months for some time past. There was, as 
everybody knows, a complete stoppage of speculative business, 
and, consequently, the demand for loans and discounts was much 
less than usual, Yet the result is more favourable than might 
have been expected, considering how serious was the crisis 
through which we have been passing. Roughly, the net profits 
of the London joint-stock banks proper show a falling-off com- 
pared with the first half of last year of about 12 percent. In 
their speeches the chairmen of the several meetings laid perhaps 
undue emphasis upon the unfavourable character of the half- 
year, and still more upon the unsatisfactory state of the money 
market just now, and perhaps the impression made by them had 
something to do with the revival of alarmist rumours. Only a 
few of the railway Companies have yet declared their dividends.; 
they show, of course, that the half-year has not been as profitable 
as its immediate predecessors, but they are quite as good as was 
expected. 

Business upon the Stock Exchange has not been quite as good 
this week as last week. Consols, which rose rapidly last week, 
have given way, and the decline has discouraged the Stock 
Exchange. There has been some check, too, to the rise in other 
investment stocks, especially Home Railway stocks, and alto- 
gether investment business is small. Speculation is as stagnant 
as ever; and unless confidence revives, and there is a great re- 
covery in New York, it is likely to continue paralysed for a long 
time to come. Owing to the goodness of the crops in the United 
States, American operators appear to be very confident that by- 
and-bye business will become active and prices will rise. Already 
wheat is being hurried to market in America in immense quanti- 
ties, and railroad earnings in consequence are beginning to in- 
crease. The wheat harvest may now be said to be assured, and 
it is perhaps the best that has ever been gathered in. ‘The pros- 
pects of the maize crop are also exceedingly good, and so are 
those of the cotton crop. All this, it is argued, must stimulate 
general trade, and must increase enormously railway traflics; and 
as soon, therefore, as the holidays are over it is predicted that 
there will be a “boom” in New York. If the prediction is veri- 
fied, it is possible that speculation may revive in Europe. If it 
is not, then stagnation will continue. So far as Europe is con- 
cerned prices are more likely to fall than to rise. It now seems 
certain that the Russian harvest will be very had, and if so 
Russian securities of all kinds may be expected to fall. The con 
dition of Italy, Spain, and Portugal is so bad that it is evident 
that the securities of those countries are too high, and as yet 
there is no prospect of any change for the better in South 
America. 

Harvest prospects at home continue to improve, and if the 
weather is favourable during the next couple of months, it now 
seems probable that the crops will be nearly if not quite an. 
average. There is alsoa marked improvement upon the Continent, 
except in Russia, reports from which are very gloomy. But 
though there is now ground for hope that the harvest throughout 
Western Europe will be much better than was anticipated, yet 
there can be little doubt that more wheat will have to be im- 
ported from abroad than for many years past. 


The chief event on the Stock Exchange this week has been the 
fall in the shares of the English banks doing business in the 
River Plate, a fall due to rumours respecting one of them. As a 
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matter of course business in the Argentine Republic is carried on 
at present under the most unfavourable circumstances, and no 
one would be surprised to find that some of the banks had lost 
very seriously, and likewise that much of their capital had been 
locked up. As we know, during the recent run upon the foreign 
banks in Buenos Ayres, five banks connected with France, 
Italy, Spain, and the Argentine Republic had to clese their 
doors. The English banks tided over the run, but it is said 
that one of them was seriously crippled. The shares of the 
English Bank of the River Plate closed on Thursday at 
6-8, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 2}, and 
it will be noticed, too, that the quotation is very wide. The 
shares are of the nominal value of 20/., of which tol. are paid. 
The shares of the London and River Plate Bank closed on 
Thursday at 27-9, a fall, compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 1. There was also a further fall in Argentine Railway 
stocks. Thus Central Argentine closed on Thursday evening at 
53-55, @ fall of 3 compared with the preceding Thursday even- 
ing. Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary stock closed at 85-88, 
a fall of 2 ; and Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary closed at 
135-137, also a fall of 2. Owing chiefly to the revived uneasi- 
ness, and partly also, no doubt, to the advance in rates, Consols 
closed on Thursday evening at 95}, a fall of } compared with 
the preceding Thursday; and Indian Three Per Cent. Stock 
closed at 96, also a fall of ? compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day. In Home Railway stocks, though there have been con- 
siderable movements, the changes, taking the week altogether, 
have not been great, except in a few instances. South Eastern A 
closed on Thursday evening at 80, a fall of 3 compared with the 
preceding Thursday ; North-Eastern Consols closed at 1553,a fall 
of §; and Midland closed at 154, a fall of }; but Great Western 
closed at 160, a rise of 13; and Brighton A closed at 1433, a rise 
of 3}. Metropolitan Consolidated stock closed at 83}, a rise of 
1. In other departments the changes have not been considerable, 
except that during the week Chilian Four and a Half per Cents 
fell 2, closing on Thursday evening at 79-S1, 


THE WEATHER. 


HE further accounts of last week’s thunderstorm which have 
come in since we last wrote show that, though the storm 
was very local, it was serious. At Oakham it was accompanied 
by a whirlw.nd which is reported to have uprooted a part of the 
courthouse, and to have considerably alarmed the gentlemen in 
session therein. Since that date—Wednesday, July 8—we have 
had no rain to speak of in these islands, no British station having 
collected even a tenth of an inch on any day until Wednesday, 
when the North East Coast stations had a smart fall. ‘Tempera- 
ture has been fairly seasonable, though the thermometer in these 
islands has not ranged as high as it did some time back. The 
highest report anywhere has been 73°, which was registered at 
two Scotch stations, at Leith on Monday and at Ardrossan on 
Tuesday this week. In France, however, very intense heat has 
set in, 95° being the maximum records for Ile d’Aise, off Roche- 
fort, on Monday, and even 97° on Tuesday. On that day the 
thermometer at Cape Béarn, near Perpignan, reached 102°! At 
Hernosand, in the north of Sweden, the thermometer on Tuesday 
rose to 84°, and on Wednesday to 91°. The character of the 
weather has been distinctly anticyclonic. On Thursday, July 9, 
the barometer in the west of Ireland was high and rising, and 
by next morning a clearly marked anticyclone covered Ireland. 
This system moved slowly south-eastwards, and by Sunday morn- 
ing the highest isobar, that for 30°0 inches, embraced the whole 
of France and England. The system then moved northwards, 
and the most recent reports indicate that it is passing due north 
from us, while a cyclonic system has commenced to make its 
way westwards over North Germany, and has produced nearly an 
inch of rain at Berlin on Tuesday, and the rain already mentioned 
on the North East Coast on Wednesday. As is usual with anti- 
cyclones, there has been no wind during the period, not one of 
our stations reporting even a fresh breeze. The dryness has been 
very fortunate for the haymakers, as a good deal of damage had 
been wrought by the downpours of last week, and the hay got 
some chance of drying itself. The returns from the Weekly 
Weather Report, up to Sunday, July 12, show that, as regards 
the total rainfall for 1591, the West of Scotland is now nearly 
8-5 inches in defect, while the East of Scotland, the North West 
of England and the whole of Ireland stiil want about 4 inches to 
make up their due quantity. The prospect is not satisfactory from 
a sanitary point of view, for the breaking up of a drought is 
always an unhealthy period, owing to the washing of surface 
pollution into wells. 


THE BOYS’ MATCH AND THE M.C.C. 


d haga great school match of the year is now over, and as the 

result and the performances of the two elevens have 
been amply commented on, it will only be necessary in these 
columns to write with a view to deducing reasonable lessons 
therefrom. Pope, winning the toss for Harrow, put Eton in 
first—a hazardous measure, but in this case justified by events. 
For Eton Brewis scored 70 in very fine form, and Studd might 
perhaps have done as well if he had not unfortunately been run 
out when he had only made nine. None of the others gave any 
trouble, and the innings closed for 125. Eton had six choices 
left from last year, including the captain, R. C. Norman ; but, 
like last year, the eleven did not seem to gain any advantage 
from his captaincy. On Harrow going to the wickets the in- 
feriority of Eton became manifest. Six bowlers were tried, and 
the wickets were at last equally divided between five of them. 
The four old choices of Harrow, aided by Bosworth-Smith, a 
young and promising recruit, collared them all, and runs came at 
a terrific pace. Forbes certainly had bad luck when he bowled 
Pope with a no-ball, but there was no excuse for his dropping 
shortly afterwards an easy return from the same batsman. The 
fielding was slow and far from neat, and the throwing-in fre- 
quently wide of the wicket. When 224 runs were scored for the 
loss of only four wickets, the outlook for Eton looked as bad as 
possible, but fortunately for them the Harrow tail did next to 
nothing, and the total reached was only 241. There was still 
time for fifty minutes’ play on the Friday evening, and, going 
in in a bad light, Brewis and Studd deserve great credit for 
keeping their wickets up and putting together 36 runs. Their 
good play continued next morning, and a parting was not 
effected till 75 runs had been made, when Studd was bowled 
by Pope. At 89 Brewis was taken by an easy catch at mid- 
on, and Hoare was disposed of at cover-point with 19 runs 
added. Arkwright succeeded in rubbing off the 116 deficient 
runs, which was not a bad performance for three wickets ; but in 
attempting an ill-judged run, Crabtree, who had been playing 
steadily, was run out at 122. Arkwright and France-Hayhurst 
carried the total to 154, and the remaining batsmen showed some 
powers of hitting, except Peacock, who, however, was handy with 
his legs, and contributed 4 leg-byes during his short stay. Another 
foolish attempt at a run lost the ninth wicket, and, as Norman 
was too ill to play, the innings closed for 187. Wanting 72 to 
win, Bosworth-Smith and Bevington again opened the innings for 
Tlarrow, and the Etonians were lucky to get the latter dismissed 
at 15, while three runs later a splendid ball from Forbes got rid 
of Paine. Barlow was out at 40, but Pope and Bosworth-Smith, 
who had all this time been playing excellent cricket, had no diffi- 
culty in knocking off the remaining runs, Harrow thus winning 
by 7 wickets. 

It was plain that Harrow was superior in all points of the 
game, but the impression left by the Eton eleven was that there 
was plenty of good material not properly worked up. No one 
can deny that Brewis did his work, and a boy who has played for 
his school four innings of 44, 34, 70, and 41, as he has at Lord’s, 
ought to develop into a fine player. Studd also is sure to do 
well, Apart from these two, though there was plenty of dash 
and some vigorous hitting, there was no steadiness, a quality 
which year after year Harrow exhibits to a remarkable extent. 
A bowler is in a great measure born, not made, so that it 
would be unfair to lay too much stress upon shortcomings in 
this department; but there is no excuse for bad fielding. Quick 
and active as boys are, fielding is a mere matter of practice, and 
every captain ought to see that sufficient attention is paid to it. 
The old question still remains—Why has Eton cricket become 
of late years unstable, if occasionally brilliant? It is not so 
with rowing, as was shown the other day at Henley, where the 
eight rowed their races with every sign of steadiness and pluck, 
and were within a few feet of final victory. But at cricket 
the best signs of training and method are absent. Their ground 
may be partially in fault, but we believe, until they have better 
professionals and a different system of coaching, Eton will go 
down before the better trained elevens of Winchester and 
Harrow. 

But if the cricket in the match was disappointing, needless dis- 


M.C.C. In April they put forth a circular stating that as 
the application for reserved seats had become greater than the 
supply, the reserved seats were to be abandoned at the Universi- 


Hitherto we had always believed that a whole was greater than 
its part, and it is hard to see, if there was not room for those who 
applied for tickets, how the difliculty was to be solved by sending 


| rumoured. One that seats were not quite impartially allotted ; 
B 


comfort was superadded by the extraordinary arrangements of the: 


ties and Eton v. Harrow matches, and in lieu thereof two tickets. 
admitting to any vacant seats would be sent to every member. 


two tickets to all the members. Other reasons were, however, 
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another that people sometimes applied for seats which they did 
not take the trouble to fill. As regards the first of these, if the 
Committee did not feel absolutely in the position of Cxsar’s wife, 
it was open to them to allot the seats by ballot, as is done in the case 
of many musical festivals in the country; while as to the second, the 
wise institution of provisional tickets had already got over the 
difficulty. It had become established by usage that you might 
sit anywhere in the same block, but on the arrival of the person 
owning the particular numbers you took another seat. If all 
the seats were filled you could not have one, which is precisely 
what occurs now. At the Oxford and Cambridge match the 
new scheme first came into operation, and the confusion that 
ensued was unbounded. If you gave away your tickets to friends 
you had no means of knowing where they would be seated, and 
probably never saw them all day. Husbands were vainly search- 
ing for wives and daughters; ladies had to summon their own 
carriages or hansoms when the time arrived for their departure ; 
and the little amenities of baskets of strawberries or cards were 
impossible, as the intrusion of members was rigorously forbidden 
by the attendants. The amount of duplicity also to which the 
new system gave rise was perfectly shocking. Ladies who came 
early covered up other seats with their cloaks, declaring they 
were taken, and these remained vacant till they descried some 
friend or desirable companion. Again, between the innings or 
during the luncheon hour, numbers who had no tickets at all 
entered from the front, and as it was impossible for the attendants 
to go round and ask for the tickets of such a multitude, they re- 
mained in undisputed possession, to the detriment of those who 
had a right to be seated. All this was impossible under the old 
administration. It is true that at the boys’ match this last 
method of cheating was obviated, but by a remedy to which the 
disease was almost preferable. ILuge iron palisades were erected 
in front of every block, and for the first time in the history 
of cricket, spectators, or at all events those in the front 
rows, had to watch the game through the interstices of iron 
bars. At the same time the police patrolled the rear to 
see that tickets were not passed over to people outside. 
Surely this system of repression and espionage is unworthy of 
the leading cricket club of the world. If the cause which is 
stated in the April circular is the true one, the cure for it is 
patent. The first duty of the Club is to its members—hundreds 
of whom belong to it only for the purpose of seeing these two 
matches in comfort, and for the privilege of introducing their 
friends—and not to the general public. Let the Club take posses- 
sion of the grand stand, reserving its seats like the other blocks, 
and forego the few hundreds a year it makes by the sale of these 
tickets. It can well afford todo so. The balance-sheet shows 
the Club to be in a most flourishing condition; the debt upon the 
new ground and the pavilion is being rapidly paid off, and 
this will only mean postponing the repayment for a year 
or two. When this is done, the Club will not know what 
to do with its money. At any rate, let it confess that the 
present system is a failure, and revert, at all events, to the 
old state of things. Ilappily the condemnation of the scheme 
was so loud and deep among the members that, if there had 
been a meeting at once, there would have been no chance what- 
ever of its being retained, but memories are very short, and it is 
a long time to next year. Members should make their influence 
felt upon the Committee, and take care that no arrangements 
are made for continuing the present system before the General 
Meeting of next year. But if by any chance barricades and 
palisades are deemed necessary, we trust that Lord’s has seen 
the last of the boys’ match. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


the inevitable sorrows and sufferings of 
humanity, it is much that mankind should be so easily 
amused. The great drawback to the rural felicity which has 
been glorified by poets and philosophers in all ages is the absence 
of excitement. Hence the dull and apathetic stolidity of 
peasants in primitive districts, even where work is plentiful, 
where wages are good, and where half the burdens are lifted off 
the aching backs of the sick, the superannuated, and the fathers of 
excessive families by the presence of resident providences in the 
shape of beneficent parsons and landowners. No one took more 
cheerful views of life than Scott, but we have always thought it 
one of the most pessimist passages in his poems where he sings 
that “a Christmas gambol oft could cheer the poor man’s 
heart through half the year.” What a picture it suggests of 
dismal stagnation! Nor in modern days can a school treat, 
a local cricket match, or a lecture on Palestine or Central 
Africa, illustrated by slides from a magic lantern, go very far, 
even with the chance of occasional enlivening with a wedding 


or a funeral from the castle or the hall. The worthy country 
folks have well nigh lost the faculty of being amused or excited 
from the lack of opportunities for awakening their sensations. Yet, 
like the toad that sleeps embedded in a block of limestone, the 
emotional element is only torpid, and is easily stimulated into 
activity by change of scene. We hear a great deal of the vice 
and corruption of cities. It seems to us that one of the most 
hopeful signs of the condition of England, overcrowded and 
pauperised in its substrata as it may be, is the child-like interest 
taken by the populace in the simple and most commonplace 
sights. The debased tastes of the profoundly corrupt democracy 
in the declining Roman Empire could only be gratified by the 
gladiatorial shows, when Gauls and Germans were butchered to 
make a holiday, when Christian virgins were cast to the lions, 
and when martyrs were matched against Libyan leopards. To 
this day in Spain, which, with the exception of Turkey, is the 
most obstinately retrogressive of European countries, a sagacious 
Government keeps the people in good humour by subsidising the 
barbarous sports of the bull-ring. But the Londoner, even in 
the lowest quarters of the East-end, will find healthy enjoyment 
in the merest trifle. A fallen cab-horse draws a little mob, a 
fainting woman attracts a circle of delighted sympathizers, and’ 
the man who assaults another man in the street receives the 
honour that is due to a public benefactor. If public-houses and’ 
gin-palaces drive a roaring trade, it is often because drinking 
means something to do in the absence of cheaper and less hurt- 
ful distractions. Last week, for example, we chanced to be 
walking down Portland Street from the Metropolitan station 
towards Langham Place. On the whole, that is a highly respect- 
able neighbourhood. We cut suddenly into a cross-rush of the- 
natives in a state of intense and unanimous excitement. All were 
running more or less breathlessly in the same direction. There 
were strings of school children, hand in hand, dishevelled maidens 
with shoes down at heels, nursing mothers with babies in their 
arms, shopboys in shirt sleeves, &c. We fancied that at 
the least there must be the beginnings of a tremendous confla- 
gration, an explosion of dynamite, the upsetting of a coster- 
monger's barrow, or some violent breach of the peace, with a free 
fight between Skeletons and Salvationists. Not atall. It was 
nothing more than the ordinary incident of a very small boy being 
walked off between a couple of policemen to the Marlborough 
Street cells, and who, being naturally gratified by the attention 
he received, was going along good-humouredly enough. The 
mystery is how intelligence of the event had been so quickly and 
widely disseminated. It can only be explained on the theory 
that accounts for the gathering of the vultures in the East, when 
some overtasked beast of burden has been mercifully changed into 
carrion. A wide-awake bird beating time on his pinions 
overhead makes a swoop on the prey, and his movement being 
marked from a distance by others on the alert is multiplied in 
arithmetical progression through rapidly widening circles. 

But, as the German Emperor learned to his pleasure or his 
annoyance, that inborn passion for a spectacle of any kind is by 
no means limited to the lower classes. On Saturday last, if we 
may draw again on ‘personal experiences, we were seated under 
the portico of a club at the corner of Pall Mall, purely by acci- 
dent and in perfect ignorance of the Imperial programme. Ask- 
ing why the space in front was being kept clear by the police, we 
were told that his Imperial Majesty was lunching with his 
ambassador previous to keeping his appointment at Wimbledon. 
Evidently many meh to whom the world looks up with extreme 
veneration had been better informed. Beneath that portico was a 
gathering of the elect and select, exercising exemplary patience, 
under trying circumstances, for the Kaiser on that particular 
occasion did not skow the punctuality which is said to be the 
politeness of kings. There were a couple of bishops and various 
other venerable Church dignitaries, the Bench was more than 
fairly represented, and, moreover, there were invalids supporting 
their infirmities against the columns who would have seemed 
more in place had they been seated in bath chairs or waiting for 
a sanitary dip in some pool of Bethesda. We should have thought 
that these distinguished gentlemen, who must themselves have 
been the cynosures of many admiring assemblies, might have 
satisfied their curiosity with the admirable portraits of the Kaiser 
in the illustrated journals within doors. Had it been their grand- 
children who were hustling and scrambling to get a flying glimpse 
of the European celebrity we could have better understood it. 

For ourselves the interest of the affair seemed to begin. 
when the illustrious guest had gone by and the crowd was break- 
ing up. It was refreshing to see the delighted satisfaction in 
the faces of those who had got a fair glance at him. Judging by 
the sunburned cheeks and bronzed foreheads, and the queerly 
fancied costumes in gorgeous colours, most of these good people 
must have come from the country. Even if the trip to town cost 
a trifle more than they expected, they had got good value for 
their money. Clearly they were all saying or thinking that the 
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sight they had seen was something to remember. And the 
philosophic moralist might be reminded by scenes in that orderly 
‘mob of how very much life must be a matter of luck. The front 
rank, gazing between the broad shoulders of the police, could 
feast their eyes for a few brief seconds ; the unfortunates who were 
being squeezed and stifled in the rear of course could see nothing 
at all, and there was a perceptible ring of disappointment in their 
contributions to the cheers. The traffic being stopped, one 
omnibus in especial had been brought to a standstill in a com- 
manding situation. A busy man got out fretting and fuming, to 
follow up the business of the moment as best he might. But on 
the roof was a merry party of gaily attired and giggling girls, with 
gentlemen in shiny hats and flaming neckties breathing soft 
nothings in their ears. In all “humane” probability, as the 
horsedealer in Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour would have said, 
the party was bound for Kew or Richmond to pass a happy 
afternoon. Assuredly, like Mrs. Gilpin, they were bent on 
pleasure, and time was of no sort of value. And here, for the 
small sum of twopence or sixpence, Providence, dealing out a 
whole handful of trumps, had found them reserved seats on an 
elevated platform which would have seemed cheap at a sovereign 
per head could they have raised the money on any terms. 

The British sightseers and sensation-mongers of all ranks are 
essentially gregarious. They will endure a great deal from the 
police or the constituted authorities, because they have the sense 
to recognize that if they choose to go about in crowds they must 
take the consequences. It is the same in all ranks, There would 
be no run upon the coveted enclosure at Ascot were it not 
for the crushing of costly and carefully-arranged toilettes. The 
most eloquent popular divine would never “draw” if each of 
the devotees could listen comfortably, without suffering like St. 
Simeon Stylites on his pillar, with an elbow in either set of aching 
ribs. When Mr. Frith painted his vulgarly clever picture of Rams- 
gate Sands he was the Velasquez of the typical English democracy. 
Dozens of, more or less, enchanting Kentish and Sussex villages 
along the coasts are left unvisited by Londoners with large families, 
who must suffer so much from stifling and overcrowding at home 
that it might be imagined their bitter cry in the brief holidays 
would be for fresh air and free elbow-room. On the contrary, 
they will still pack themselves together in stuffy single rooms in 
back streets at Ramsgate, Margate, and Hastings in a manner 
that is absolutely inexplicable to the uninitiated. That system 
of gratuitous domestic compression would seem as miserable as it 
is mysterious ; but doubtless they know best what pleases them. 
And we presume they find themselves richly repaid by the 
mobbing and being mobbed on the sweltering beach among the 
periwinkle sellers, Christy Minstrels, and peripatetic photo- 
graphers, who are the life and soul of the Vanity Fair, where they 
earn an honest but precarious livelihood with a clamour that is 
shriller than the screams of the sea-gulls, 


MUSIC, 


digg we number of concerts given during the past ten days has 
begun to diminish sensibly, a sign that the end of a very long, 
if not very remarkable, musical season is drawing near. The 


Richter concert last Monday was devoted to rather less of | 


Wagner's music than has been the case at most of its predecessors 
this year. The Bayreuth master was only represented by the in- 
strumental version of the “ Charfreitagszauber” from Parsifal, the 
rest of the programme consisting of Beethoven's Coriolan Over- 
ture and Scena “Ah! perfido,” Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, and 
Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony. The performance of the last- 
named work was uneven, but Schumann's orchestration is so un- 
satisfactory that it is almost impossible for his symphonies, fine 
as they in many respects are, to make the same effect which they 
would do if they had been written by a composer of more experience 
in instrumentation. The unskilful way in which the brass is used 
was especially noticeable in the performances under Dr. Richter, 
the tone of the instruments being often unsatisfactory. Grieg’s 
Suite, which preceded the Symphony, was played with an 
astonishing combination of finish and fire. The work had not 
been previously heard at these concerts, and its admirable per- 
formance showed it to better advantage than at any of the 
numerous occasions when it has been played in London. The 
dance of Gnomes, with which it ends, was worked up in an ex- 
traordinary crescendo and accellerando, which fairly brought 
down the house, and it was with difficulty that Dr. Richter could 
resist the demand for a repetition. Beethoven's Scena was sung 
with care and experience by Mme. Katharine van Arnhem, a 
soprano whose method is good, though her voice is somewhat un- 
equal in quality. At the last concert of the season, which takes 
place next Monday, recognition of English art is promised by the 
vroduction of Dr, Stanford's setting of Campbell’s Battle of the 


Baltic, a poem which should suit the composer of The Revenge. 
The Vocal Recital given on the afternoon of July 10 by Miss 
Liza Lehmann attracted a crowded audience to Princes’ Hall. 
The programme was admirably selected and performed, and the 
concert was not too long, so that the result was in every way 
most satisfactory. Miss Lehmann was heard in Gluck’s beautiful 
“O del mio dolce ardor” (from Paride ed Elena); Giovannini’s 
“Willst du dein Herz mir schenken? "—a song which was long 
attributed to J.S, Bach ; Gounod’s “ Le Temps de Roses” ; English 
songs by Bishop and Boyce; three very graceful songs and a duet 
from her own pen, and in a duet by Widor, in which she was joined 
by Mr. Plunket Greene. Miss Lehmann’s singing was marked as 
usual by the utmost finish and charm; it would be difficult to 
find her equal in the particular line which she has made her own. 
Apart from a slight tendency towards mannerism, which was 
occasionally noticeable, and should be carefully guarded against, 
the high standard of excellence which Miss Lehmann has taught 
her admirers to expect by her previous performances was fully 
attained in all the songs which she sang. A very interesting 
feature in the Recital was Mr. Plunket Greene’s remarkably fine 
singing of three old Hungarian songs arranged by F. Corbay. 
The singularly wild and characteristic melodies have been cleverly 
adapted by the composer without losing any of their original 
force, and Mr. Greene's singing of them was so full of vigour and 
intensity that it called forth a burst of prolonged and well- 
deserved applause and an inevitable encore. Earlier in the pro- 
gramme Mr. Greene sang a much-modernized version of a song 
from Lully’s Amadis, “ Bois épais,” which suited him admirably. 
The rest of the programme consisted of songs by Herr von Zur 
Miihlen—who gave a particularly fine performance of the “ Liebes- 
lied” from Die Walkiire—and recitations by Miss Filippi. Mr. 
Henry Bird's excellent playing of the accompaniments to the 
Hungarian songs deserves a word of praise. 

M. Paderewski’s last Recital, which took place on Saturday 
afternoon, attracted one of the largest audiences which has been 
seen in St. James’s Hall for some time past. The programme 
was entirely devoted to selections from the compositions of 
Chopin, in the interpretation of which the Polish pianist is 
always at his best. The works chosen were nearly all very 
familiar to concert-goers, and all were so admirably played 
that it is impossible to select- any for especial praise, though 
the audience evidently appreciated the waltz in C sharp minor 
(Op. 64, No. 2) most, an encore of which was insisted on, when 
M. Paderewski played the companion waltz in D flat minor, 
which was in its turn encored. In the last part of the Nocturne 
in C minor (Op. 48, No. 1) the pianist apparently made a slip of 
memory, and the Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53, was played with 
alterations in the text which were hardly justifiable. At the end 
of the concert M. Paderewski was recalled to the platform, when 
he played the “ Friska ” from Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, 
after which he was literally mobbed by numbers of the audience— 
which mostly consisted of ladies—pressing forward to shake hands 
with him. Such a scene is not often witnessed in an English 
concert-room, 


AN AUTHORS’ DINNER IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


ONY those who have arranged a public dinner know the - 


difficulties that have to be contended with. It does not 
merely consist in the physical labour of writing out strings of names, 
ordering the menu, and deciding on the toasts. The quarrels of 
authors have filled pages of printed paper for the last three cen- 
turies, from Greene's invectives against Shakspeare down to the 
present day; and even at a public dinner, when the author-mice 
sit down to talk of belling the publishing-cat, they cannot forget 
some disputed piece of cheese. We say this not without autho- 
rity, for we find a page of ingenious parody or skit or both 
in a now forgotten novel by Frank Ranelagh, entitled Maids of 
Honour. Jacob Tonson, according to Frank Ranelagh, “had 
been moved by certain reflections that had visited him, on 
glancing through his authors’ account-book, to acknowledge in 
some appropriate way the obligations he lay under to the most 
successful members of his literary staff.” Mr. Besant would 
say that this statement alone proves the story to be 
apocryphal; but we give it for what it is worth. Mr. 
Tonson’s long experience, the narrative goes on to say, taught 
him that nothing would be more desirable to the authors than 
a good meal. There was to be a wholesome supply of food, 
and a fair quantity of exhilarating potations of an inexpensive 
nature (an avenging sherry at 1s, 6d. the bottle, and some 36s. 
port) ; a feast that would not involve the host in any great expendi- 
ture. The next thing to decide was who were to be the 
“ He called for his ledger, where he sat on a high stool at a tall 
desk at the end of the shop, and carefully looked at the figures at 
the end of each account; and, according as they were on the 
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= 
wrong or right side, pronounced the eligibility of the author for 
an invitation.” He found several who had insisted on half 
profits; these he condemned. Those whose works were slightly 
profitable he hesitated about, because (here Mr. Besant will begin 
to believe in the story) small profits were small virtues in the 
eyes of Jacob Tonson. Those whose books showed profitable 
returns Jacob delighted to honour, and they were accordingly 
sent an invitation to supper—“at the sign of the Shakspeare’s 
Head, over against Catherine Street in the Strand.” 

The publisher had confided his plan to my Lord Hervey, who 
was monstrously pleased with the idea of an authors’ supper, 
and was so much gratified at being asked that he ordered half a 
dozen of the bookseller’s most unsaleable publications. The 
banquet room was not extensive, large portions of it being 
occupied with parcels in brown paper, either supplies of books 
ready for immediate demand, or parcels for which a ready sale 
was not anticipated. A large table was furnished with knives 
and forks and pewter spoons; but at the head were some real 
silver ones for the use of Mr. Tonson himself. Lord Hervey 
arrived early, and had some conversation with his host as to who 
was coming. “It will be a classic symposium,” said the publisher. 
“For instance, there is my epic poet, Mr. Tagryhme, wonderful 
man, surprising imagination, made up, my Lord Hervey, of the 
several excellences of Homer, Virgil, Tasso, and Milton. I was 
the fortunate publisher of that matchless epic, The Day of Judg- 
ment, in twenty books. You will see Dr. Stifftext, whose last 
volume of sermons may be referred to as an invaluable digest of 
Christian doctrine; then there is also the learned author of the 
History of the World before the Flood and The Secret Memoirs 
of the Pre-Adamite Kings. Then that fascinating writer Slipslop, 
whose seductive romance of Innocent Adultery, in ten volumes, 
has been so well received, I have put in a higher place than I in- 
tended, but he is so touchy. Then I expect Trounce the satirist, 
and Bumblebee the pamphleteer.” 

Lord Hervey was glad to hear that Mr. Addison, Sir Richard 
Steele, Sir John Vanbrugh, and Dean Swift were coming. Mr. 
Pope had excused himself on the plea of sudden indisposition (a 
not unfrequent complaint among modern authors when called on 
to speak). Then the guests arrived. Jacob Tonson behaved to 
his guests according to the productiveness of their works. To 
the “small profits” he behaved like a father: he was civil and 
gracious. We must remember, however, that this was an 
Augustan age of literature without an Augustus ; for the interest 
of George I. in our literature was slight,and Tonson did Mzecenas 
to the best of his powers. With those authors whose names 
made a book sel as quickly as it was printed he attempted no 
familiarity. He welcomed Mr. Addison like a prince; but the 
epic poet was met with “Ha, Tagryhme! how are ye, my boy ?” 
Lord Hervey was not long in discovering, we learn, “ the sliding- 
scale appreciation to the supper arrangement.” At the head of 
the table, where Jacob and his great friends sat, were the delica- 
cies of the season. Venison was served to them, while the unsuc- 
cessful writers were supposed to content themselves with 
boiled beef, tripe, and cowheel. Mr. Tonson, however, was 
punished. Mr. Tagryhme, Dr. Drybones, and others clamoured 
for venison, and disdained the boiled beef, and Jacob made a 
solemn determination never to ask an epic poet to his table 
again, and inwardly determined never to publish again for the 
author of The Day of Judgment. The haunch of venison was 
in such demand that Jacob Tonson learnt with horror that it 
would never “go round.” Ie tried to laugh at the Dean's joke, 
but his heart failed him. Every one was helped except the 
publisher, who had nothing at all to eat. It is a terrible thing to 
think of a starving publisher at his own table. It is enough to 
bring tears to the most hardened member of the Authors’ Society. 
Worse things were in store for him. By a horrible mistake the 
excellent milk punch prepared for Mr. Addison, Dean Swift, and 
Mr. Tonson was placed at the wrong end of the table. The amiable 
host then fainted, and was taken to bed insensible. The last 
thing he had heard was the epic poet reciting from The Day of 
Judgment. The honoured guests departed at a reasonable hour, 
having enjoyed themselves moderately, but Mr. Addison protested 
that he had never passed a pleasanter evening. The “small pro- 
fit” authors appear to have kept the entertainment up to a late 
hour in the night, and the Dean made “a humourous report of 
it” for the amusement of “ Stella.” 

Those who had the pleasure of attending the dinner of the 
Authors’ Society last Thursday will appreciate the great difference 
between a dinner of to-day and a dinner in the last century. The 
publisher is no longer in a position to indulge in invidious distine- 
tions, and the wolf lies down with the lamb, with a smile on the 
face of the latter. 


AABE Q AABE. 


[The Siécle states that a large number of Deputics of all shades of 
opinion have combined for the purpose of presenting Mr. Labouchere with 
a work of art, as a mark of their gratitude for the evidences of sympathy 
towards France which he has afforded during the recent discussion of foreign 
affairs in the House of Commons. ] 


O DEPUTIES of every shade, we understand your gratitude, 
’Tis natural in men of your impressionable race ; 
We honour your behaviour, we appreciate your attitude, 
But is your tribute suited to the nature of the case ? 
No doubt he will receive it, if a deputation visit us, 
As proof of the emotion of the grateful Gallic heart ; 
But will the testimonial appear to him felicitous ? 
For why, respected Deputies—oh, why a “ work of art” ? 


We think, with great submission—yes, we think we know our 
L-b-ch-re, 
And yet, among the masters of Obstructionist debate 
We connect him, least of all his gift abundant of the gab who 
share, 
With that peculiar present you are said to contemplate. 
There are none of all the members who have shown themselves 
to be of as 
Accomplished skill in playing the interrogator’s part ; 
Not C-bb, nor Cl-rk, nor C-mpb-ll—no, nor M-rt-n (christened 
Cl-ph-s), 
Whom we can less associate with any “ works of art.” 


We do not think he cares for them; we fancy he despises them ; 
Of artists he is often heard to speak with satire grim. 
With works of art ’tis easy to reward a man who prizes them ; 
But what would be the work of art appropriate to him ? 
Is it picture ? is it statue? is it Oriental pottery ? 
Or what not other treasures flutter Christie’s eager mart ? 
’Tisn’t easy to imagine a more hopeless kind of lottery 
Than that of fitting L-bby with his favourite “ work of art.” 


They might present him with his bust in marble from a model by 
Some sculptor who can mould a face of gravely-hidden freak, 
And mouth with tongue expressive of its consciousness of 

twaddle by 
Reflectively exploring the recesses of his cheek. 
Or seeing, when with F-rg-sson he tries his usual tournament, 
How neat are his repulses by that diplomatic Bart., 
One feels inclined to think that a commemorative ornament 
In “ brass repoussé,” finely wrought, might form the “ work of 
art.” 


There was a time when far away the most appropriate offering 
To one who in his former ré/e no longer now excels, 

Would probably have been to deck his head’s habitual covering 
With richly chased and decorated gold or silver bells. 

But those were, if you recollect, our politician’s salad days ; 
At such a gift, if offered now, in anger he would start ; 

For he’s alas! been bitten with that worst of modern maladies, 
And takes himself too seriously for such a work of art. 


So though you hold, I doubt not, that such eloquence and nerve 
as his 
Should net their just and suitable acknowledgment escape, 

*T were better that your thankful recognition of his services 
Should take, respected Deputies, some more befitting shape. 
Of the gift you thought of making you might find him rather 

critical 
His comments upon artists’ works are often very tart ; 
For his life, his ways, his speeches, his performances political, 
Surpass—nay, are themselves indeed—the finest works of art. 


REVIEWS. 


TWO RENAISSANCE PLAYS.* 


indiscriminate :audation frequently and foolishly be- 
stowed upon German scholarship has sometimes caused a 
reaction against it which is not quite just. It is, indeed, true 
eno that, whatever may be their achievements in science, 

i arene little beyond fairly intelligent labour, the achieve- 
ments of the Germans fall wofully short in literature. They 
either stick in the bark of mere shilology and suchlike things, or 
they amass heaps of secondhand information about the subject 
without any direct grasp, or they go off in wild journeys into 


* Gulielmus Gnapheus — Acolastus, Herausgegeben von Joh 
Bolte. Thomas Nuogeorgus—Pammachius, Herausgegeben yon J. Bolte 
; Williams & 


und Erich Schmidt. Berlin: Speyer und Peters 
Norgate. 
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the blue. But there is one ent in which they put all 
other nations to the blush, and that is one of the most important 
of all. We refer to the editing of. texts. In England we are 
Cagney ill provided even with editions of our own minor 
authors of the past, and, in regard to the ancient and modern 
classics of other tongues, we cling to a beggarly round of 
school and college text-books. France, fairly, though by no 
means exhaustively, furnished in regard to her own literature, 
neglects all others with her usual serenity. Meanwhile, require 
almost what you may—a less read Greek poet, an out-of-the-way 
Latin historian, a German author of any period, a Shakspearian 
doubtful play in English, a French roman daventures or seven- 
teenth-century tragedy, an Italian standard text—and you will 
find them all in neat collections, long “go or more recently pro- 
duced in Germany; cheap, excellently printed, now at last 
tole rably papered, uniform, ready for binding, and irreproachable 
as to text. The very latest of these collections has just been 
started under the editorship of Herren Hermann and Szamatiilski, 
and is to consist of the Latin literature of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Two of its earliest numbers—the famous plays of 
Acolastus, by William Gnapheus (Volder-Fuller), and Pammachius, 
by Naogeorgus (Kirchmayer), are before us now. The list of 
promised works includes writings of Erasmus, More, Melan- 
chthon, Campanella, A2neas Sylvius, Poggio, as well as, of course, 
the immortal Epistole Obscurorum (less inaccessible than these, but 
always welcome), and examples of the less world-known but still 
interesting work of Bebel, Macropedius, Crocus, Kerckmeister, 
and others. With much of this of course Germany has a special 
interest of origin. But most of it was less German than 
European, and almost all of it was promptly translated into the 
vernacular of other tongues, besides being universally legible to 
men of any education in the Latin. 

Both the plays now before us were thus translated into English 
within a very short time of their composition. Pammachius, a 
violently anti-Papal play, was, Sheol, 2 dedicated to Cranmer, 
and, to the horror of Gardiner, acted ten years later at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Acolastus was translated expressly as a 
school-book into English, by Palsgrave, in 1540. But the 
originals of both have long ceased to be familiar to any but 
_—— and are sometimes incorrectly referred to by them. 

us, even so exact a scholar as Mr. Herford, whose account of 
both in his Literary Relations of England and Germany is probably 
the best in recent English, makes a slip by saying that “ Aco- 
lastus and his like-minded companion, Philautus, fall in with 
two parasites of the astute Plautine breed.” Philautus, in fact, 
disappears before Pantolabus and Pamphagus appear; has, in- 
deed, been taken leave of with 

Jam vale Philaute mi, 


and has answered with 
Vale, longum vale, Acclaste optime maxime, 


in the previous scene. But nothing is further from our intention 
than to triumph over Mr. Herford, who very likely was writing 
from memory, or from notes taken at some library, on the 
strength of our own comfortable reading of this agreeable 
reprint. 

Acolastus, the earlier, the lighter, and the less original of the 
two, was printed at Antwerp in 1529. It belongs to the class of 
Terentian or Plautine imitations, more or less directly written 
for school use, of which the Renaissance was so fond, and enjoys 
the credit of being the earliest play of such a kind written on a 
Biblical subject. The author was nominally a Catholic, but 
Lutheran leanings have been observed in it. It is, however, 
very little controversial, even indirectly, and the interest of it 
lies partly in its Latinity and form, which are by no means in- 
elegant, but still more in the genial breadth of the treatment. 
The worthy Fuller, as some one (we think Mr. Herford) has well 
observed, gives the complement of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son. He says very little about the reconciliation scene, and the 
elder brother, though referred to, does not actually appear at all. 
But a whole act is spent upon the demand for the portion of 

s, and nearly three on the process of getting rid of it, which 
1s depicted in a most lively manner. The hesitations and debates 
of the father Pelargus with his friend Eubulus (who, in fact, 
advises him to let a wilful man have his way), and the plotting 
of Acolastus (who has remnants of respect for his sire) with 
his evil counsellor, Philautus, make a rather long introduction, 
but show comic power. At last Acolastus, with ten talents 
in his pocket, and a copy of the Bible (which, at Philautus’s ad- 
vice, he drops), sets out to see life. He is so happy that he 
breaks out into very tolerable sapphics :— 

Nune juvat laute Genium fovere, 
Nune juvat sacre Veneri litare, 
Nune juvat ludos et ameena carni 
Gaudia ferre ! 
But alas! even before this we have been introduced to the in- 
struments of his punishment. Pamphagus, a parasite, and 
Pantolabus, a scurra, have been discussing expedients to raise the 
wind, They see him afar off. Pantolabus whispers rapturously :— 
Mi Pamphage, zonam habet! 


They salute him respectfully, and, after a very short conversa- 
tion, carry him off (he observing that their sentiments exactly 
coincide with the teachings of Philautus) to the house of Sannio, 
a bagnio, as our polite fathers would have said. A great feast is 
ordered, and Sannio’s maidservaut, Bromia, has the unreasonable 


double duty imposed on her of cooking it and fetching Lais, | 


whose name speaks her. Bromia and her fellow-servant Syrus 
keep up a comic interlude during the actual feast; but the 
author kindly permits us to be present at the dessert, when 
Acolastus es violent love to Lais, and is, as may be supposed, 
not treated cruelly by that Se damsel. “ Quid suspiras, 
corculum?” says she, tenderly ; and the youth replies, “Te, 
faustitas mea,” with other still as dubious endearments. Next 
morning Pamphagus, though his head is still aching, thinks of 
business. False dice finish off Acolastus’s ten talents at a single 
sitting; Sannio and Lais, furious at his poverty, turn him out of 
doors beaten and stripped; and he takes service with farmer 
Chremes as a swineherd. This brings us back to the received 
narrative. The piece—at least the middle of it—is really lively, 
and it is not wonderful that it became widely popular. 

The Pammachius (Wittenberg, 1538) is of — flight and 
sterner cast. Kirchmayer was one of the hottest of hot gospellers, 
and the play is a violent assault on the Papacy. We begin in 
Heaven, where Our Lord laments the state of the world to SS. 
Peter and Paul. St. Paul says surely the bishops will hold the 
faith? “Yes,” answers his Master, rather grimly, 

“ Nisi illi primi Paule ad Satanam cesserint.” 


This, quoth Paulus, justly, is “ horrendum,” and St. Peter timi 
urges that at least Pammachius, his own successor at Rome, wi 
stand fast. “Will he?” is the answer; he will be the first to 
desert. And when the action proper begins we see the truth of 
Christ’s words. By an ingenious, not to say audacious, imagining, 
Kirchmayer has shown in the next two scenes the simultaneous 
resolve of the Emperor Julian to leave off persecuting the 
Church and of Pope Pammachius to quit the service of Christ as 
unprofitable, and join Satan as a much better master. His 
counsellor Porphyry is quite of his mind, and they are not in the 
least shaken in their determination by the arrival of the Emperor 
to state his gracious purposes, Indeed Pammachius, at Porphyry’s 
instigation, makes the most extravagant demands, amounting to- 
the full Hildebrandine or even Innocentian claims. He will 
never be satisfied till 

Nos sublimes et prelatos omnibus 

Conspexerint homines. 


Julian indignantly replies :— 
Majora queritis quam episcopos decet— 


and is rather neatly countered by Porphyry, who asks him 
whether the teaching power belongs to him or to them. They 
end by defying him, and set off to find Satan. They do find 
him, with his infernal agents Planus (the sower of heresies), 
Stasiades (an ancestor of Mr. John Burns, who sets disunian 
between fellow-citizens), and Chremius, who corrupts by gain. The 
situation is soon explained, and Satan, of course, strikes a i 
at once. Pammachius, triply crowned, is chaired on the shoulders. 
of the three devils and Porphyry, after the words of investiture- 
(really eloquent) :— 
Hane coronam suscipe 
Tenebrarum et cxcitatis! Regibus impera, 
Dominare populis, inferorum maximis 


Presis portis. Omnes tuorum pulverem 
Pedum lingant. Secundus in regno sies! 


This is in return for the oath taken by Pammachius :— 
Se] nil honesti, justi, casti, aut integri, 
i piive facturum. 

Then things go on merrily. Julian tries resistance, but the: 
Pope placards Rome against him, and he is forced to submit. 
Truth and Freedom of Speech are driven out of the world, 
and the kingdom of Satan flourishes. The author expressly 
declines to write his fifth act, though he hints at it by draw- 
ing the consternation of the confederates at the rising of a 
new sect who teach “salutem in Christi solo haberi nomine,” 
“homines sola justificari fide,” and so forth. This wild plot is 
carried out with far greater success than might be imagined, 
The author is too desperately in earnest to be comical, though he 
has a certain grim humour; but this same earnestness gives him 
eloquence, and he has outlined and kept his characters with no 
small power. As it is one of the earliest, so it is one of the most 
vigorous, puttings of the “ Antichrist” theory, and is thoroughly 
well work reading for both literary and historical reasons. 


NOVELS.* 


R. C. J. WILLS is funny in his way of lecturing fellow- 
novel-writers on the sins of padding, of writing “ miles of 
talkee-talkee about nothing at all,” of “descriptive stuff,” and of 
the distressful resources of the publisher—* thick paper, leading 
out, Brobdingnagian type, and a catalogue of his publications 
sandwiched at the end of each volume.” Jardyne’s Wife, Mr. 


* Jardyne’s Wife. By C. J. Wills. 3 vols. London: Trischler & Co. 
1891. 
The Alderman’s Children, By James Brinsley-Richards, 3 vols. London : 
Bentley & Son. 1891. 

For God and Humanity: a Romance of Mount Carmel. By Haskett 
Smith, M.A. 3 vols. London: Blackwood & Sons. 1891. 

My Official Wife. By Colonel Richard Henry Savage. London: 
Routledge & Sons. 1891. 

Retribution : a Corsican Vendetta Stery. By Philippe Tonelli Londoa: 
Dean & Son; Paris: Neal's Library. 
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Wills’s new story, is an example of each and all of these so-called 
offences. Many, many pages of these wide-margined, clearly- 
printed, neat little volumes are filled with remonstrances against 
the iniquity of book-making and floating the half-pennyworth of 
bread on the intolerable deal of sack. And then, very oddly, 
Mr. Wills says “the public like a pennyworth : whatever 
the quality, it will have quantity.” So it would seem that 
writers and publishers and the public are involved in a vicious 
circle, whence issue perennially three-volume novels. Jardyne’s 
Wife will not do much to help them out. Mr. Wills is 
always an amusing writer, but he has often been more amusing 
in the present instance. The plot bears a remarkable 
but, the author avers, a fortuitous resemblance to a criminal 
cause célébre which made an immense sensation some time ago. 
Mr. Jardyne’s wife did not poison her husband, though judge 
and jury said she did. She was condemned to death, re- 
ieved, and her innocence was discovered after a few months. 
decent interval having elapsed, she marries her lover, and they 
to a colony. Mr. Jardyne, who was, the author gracefully 
says, “as full of money as an egg is full of meat,” had poisoned 
himself in hopes that his wife and Rupert Davenant would be 
suspected; the last resort, it would seem, of spiteful malice. 
Mr. Wills is a little uncertain about titles. Rupert’s mother is 
Lady Davenant or Lady Dorothea, just as it happens. His 
people have a comical way of repeating surnames at any and 
every moment. “Leave me, leave me, Mr. Davenant.” “I will 
leave you at once and for ever, Mrs. Jardyne.” The fun of Mr. 
Pottinger, the journalist, and Miss Bagge, the philanthropist, is 
a little strained ; still, in its way, it is fun. 

The Alderman’s Children, by Mr. James Brinsley-Richards, is 
sensational as novel-readers accept the epithet, but not romantic. 
There are two murders, and if one is not more than manslaughter, 
the other is so terrible in its details that it fairly strikes the 
balance. The victim of the second is the alderman of the title. 
One feels that the horror of it would be exaggerated had he been 
a London County Councillor. Then there are forged letters and 
forged bank-notes, splendid robberies of twenty thousand pounds 
at a time crammed into a hand-bag, imminent bigamies, and a 
death in delirium tremens. All this is put together and told in 
the solid, old-fashioned manner with which the original sensa- 
tional novel used to be written. This is what we mean by saying 
the story is not romantic, and we desire not to be understood in 
any disparaging sense. On the contrary, if we are to be told of 
a villain, Jet us be told of a consistent and probable villain, and 
if a deep-laid desperate domestic plot is to be unriddled, let it be 
done by one who has thought it out and made it fit together. 
This is what Mr. Brinsley-Richards has done in The Alderman’s 
Children, and this is what the ordinary recent writer of sensa- 
tional novels seldom cares to do. One might object to the 
villain in the present case that his villany is so obvious that 
neither the gentle Mabel Snow nor the feeble-minded, virtuous 
Charlie Harrowell could be so long imposed upon by him; but 
that would be to set an impossible limit to human folly. All 
the characters in the story are drawn with much adherence to 
ordinary types. The localities chiefly in London are clearly 
and truthfully described, and there are not wanting touches of 
quiet humour and pathos, The author fancies himself in the art 
of appellation, the art of Thackeray, so great that it forbids 
imitation. Grey and Violet are the children of Mr. Blew, who 
was in the indigo trade, and lived in Cobalt Lodge. Messrs. 
Gleene, Harrowell, and Sheeves sounds agricultural, but these 
gentlemen were in tea, which appears far-fetched. This little 
vanity has amused the author, and does not much harm the 


Everything and everybody must be put into a novel nowadays 
including our de friends. The sec of Laurence Oliphant 
was striking and picturesque, and his personality interesting, so 
he is seized upon to figure in places which would otherwise be 
blank or filled with shadows, Mr. Haskett Smith, M.A., cannot 
be accused of want of reverence for the “beloved friend” to 
whom he dedicates For God and Humanity. If his attitude had 
been a little less reverential, and if a shade of humour had 
tem his he might have given a truer portrait, or might 
not have put it into a novel at all, which mare’ have been the 

erable course. A novel in the sense of a romance Mr. 
ett Smith’s book is not. It is a fictitious narrative with a 

real person as centre, at least as reala person as the narrator 
could make him. The mystic element in Laurence Oliphant is 
left out. But the brilliance, wit, satire, fun, gaiety, are omitted 
also, and what remains? Only his doctrinal views of Chris- 
tianity, which, rare admittedly in practice, are scarcely new in 
theory, expounded at great length along with pages of instructive 
conversation painfully ——s the friend of our youth, Mr. 
Barlow. We owe no gratitude to the author for the gleams 
of amusement to be found here and there. The respectable 
lish baronet, Sir Thomas Randolph, county magistrate and 
chairman of Quarter Sessions, ordered off to make his bed, and 
fumbling feebly with the blankets and pillows, is a comical 
martyr. It is less absurd when he is detailed to groom the 
horses and clean the stables, though the worthy gentleman is 
mot much more at home amongst the buckets and brooms. But 
surely the faintest sense of the incongruous would have induced 
the author to invent some other death for Cyril Gordon (the 
mame he gives to the man whom he evidently regards with respect 
and gratitude) when the book has to be brought to a close. 
Struggling in the arms of a lunatic old maid, who has fallen 


passionately in love with him, and drowning with her in a tank 
of water, Cyril Gordon makes the most unsuitable exit bathos 
could devise. Mr. Haskett Smith cannot invent. But he can 
excellently describe, and the views he gives us of the mountains 
and lakes of the Holy Land might make a guide-book in- 
teresting. 

The hero and narrator of Colonel Savage's story, My Official 
Wife, Colonel Lenox, is a Lothario who has contrived to make 
his gaiety and gallantry keep pace with his grey hairs. He is 
a grandfather, and has a very respectable grandmother wife 
living in Paris. He is travelling alone to St. Petersburg with a 
passport bearing Mrs. Lenox’s name as well as his own, and 
when a lovely passportless siren, a perfect stranger, requests 
him to take her over the Russian frontier as his wife, he consents. 
After this, passages of a most flirtatious kind frequently occur, 
and at St. Petersburg he introduces, always from the most 
chivalrous motives, the lady everywhere as Mrs. Lenox, his 
“ putative spouse,” as he sweetly names her in private. Colonel 
Lenox is an American, as he rather needlessly tells us. He 
requests his putative spouse to “hurry up,” and has her on 
occasion “ billed, tabbed, and passported.” The lady, who, to 
prove her fascination, “ chirps,” “ chuckles,” “ lisps,” and “ pouts,” 
is, of course, a Nihilist, in hiding from the police, and the 
chivalrous colonel takes advantage of his “ official ” position to 
make violent love to her, and “ press burning kisses” on her 
lips, which “ writhe under his caresses.” As she keeps him off 
in private with a revolver, he does this in public, at dinner 
parties, in the crowded courtyards of hotels, in the presence of 
waiters, and always as a chivalrous American colonel should. 
There is plenty of dash and go in the author’s way of writing. 
The vulgarity is fundamental. Colonel Savage has been unable 
to see that an escapade pardonable to a boy just entering life, and 
full of high spirits and reckless fun, is gross in an elderly man, 
and one who assumes airs of chivalry. Aged Don Juans are not 
agreeable objects, but they are not as bad as ancient Tartufes. 

The half-dozen short stories gathered ther under the title 
Retribution, the scenery of which is found in and around the 
coasts of Corsica, are stated on the title-page to be “ by Philippe 
Tonelli.” Whether M. Tonelli is the author or translator, or 
both, does not appear. An unsigned preface says, “I have given 
many forcible expressions in the original rendering, and without 
translation they are understood well enough.” Search for the forcible 
expressions reveals nothing more strenuous than an occasional per 
Dro santo ! per la Madonna! varied with mon Dieu and diable. 
The sketches of Corsican scenery are interesting, and the coast 
seems & - place for yachting; but the studies of Corsican 
temper add little to the knowledge gained from Mérimée’s 
story or the well-known hen feud at the Lyceum, The trans- 
lator’s appreciation of the meaning of English is not acute. 
“‘ Bewilderingly ” is not the same as bewildered ; “ moment 
horror” does not mean incessant horror, as the writer thinks it 
does; “aromats” are unknown to us; the service for the dying 
is not correctly described as “the prayer of agony”; and why an 
“auctioneer ” should be taken as the type of venal electioneering 
practices is best known to M. Tonelli. 


NAVAL WARFARE.* 


it has not uncommonly happened in all branches of literature 
that some subject which has been long and unaccountably 
neglected is found to have suddenly attracted several independent 
inguirers, ‘To judge from the fact that Admiral Colomb’s Naval 
Warfare has come so soon after Captain Mahan’s Influence of 
Sea Power this —— is apparently about to be repeated 
with the history of maritime war. The two books are quite in- 
dependent. Admiral Colomb’s, which appeared first as a series 
of articles in the Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine, had 
begun to be printed just before Captain Mahan’s was published. 
In method, too, the works are radically different. The 
American author takes a survey of the whole field, and all the 
elements of his subject, combining the principles and the illus- 
tration of them into a coherent narrative. Admiral Colomb has 
written what are in fact a series of essays, of which more than 
half are devoted to proving the same proposition over and over 
again by a great—but, as we oe to show, by no means 
complete—array of examples. He himself, we may add, refers 
to his contemporary in the most becoming terms, Admiral 
Colomb’s style is less “ popular” than the American—much drier 
and more technical. There is a certain iteration of the blessed 
word strategical, and a constant use of such phrases as “ cross 
raiding,” “disputed command,” “assured command.” Of this we 
do not complain, since every art and science must have its 
own terms. Still we confess to looking at these words with 
some suspicion. It so very often is found that technical words 
of this kind give a superficial impression of clearness and precision 
to the language of a writer whose thought is not proportionately 
clear and precise. Moreover, a good sonorous term of art may 
be heal to give an air of youth and importance to an old 
commonplace or truism. Admiral Colomb is not quite free from 
a weakness for the use of technical terms where none are needed. 
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It is, for instance, a vile phrase that “ Byng’s orders almost seem 
to find their ectype in what happened at the bombardment of 
Alexandria in 1882.” Ectype is pedantry—and wrong ai that in 
this case. An order and an event cannot stand in the relation 
of prototype and ectype. It gave also a sensible shock to our 
trust in Admiral Colomb’s knowledge of naval or of any other 
history to find him saying that Ayscue’s expedition to Barbadoes 
just before the first Dutch war was “one of the many acts of 
reprisal which had been going on between the two nations.” The 
expedition to Barbadoes was undertaken against the loyal garrison 
which held the island for the King. Barbadoes never belonged 
to the Dutch, and has, in fact, been always purely English. 

Admiral Colomb’s book is divided into a smaller, and a larger 
portion. Of these the first and the smaller contains a sketch of 
the development of naval war from the sporadic expeditions of the 
middle ages down to the a and combined operations 
of the Napoleonic wars. Throughout this part of his book he 
argues with force that a Power which has to fight on the sea 
should make the command of the sea its first object. The great 
principles of war are always the same, and Admiral Colomb 

ightly enforces the doctrine that what he has named “ cross 
raiding,” mere ravaging or plundering expeditions from one side te 
the other, are as wrong now as they were in the days of the sailing 
fleet. Further, he points out that a mere policy of giving tit for 
tat or of trusting to fortifications is futile as compared with the 
ey of keeping a sufficient force at sea to menace the enemy at 
ome, and fight him when he comes out of port. The French 
hampered themselves, and increased all the other causes of their 
am inferiority, by never making it their business to seek our 
fleets out, and fight them. They always had something to do 
first—generally a military expedition to convoy—and, therefore, 
avoided battles. As our men aimed habitually at forcing battles 
on, the result was that the French were compelled to choose 
between giving up their “ulterior object” or fighting under cir- 
cumstances which they had made unnecessarily disadvantageous 
to themselves. All this, although, like most truth, it is not new— 
for Admiral Jurien de la Graviére had said it with excellent 
French clearness and point long ago—is most true. Admiral 
Colomb is well in the right in saying it, and as he has his 
eye fixed on the shrieking persons who draw horrific pictures 
of foreign cruisers careering about bombarding Lerwick while 
the British fleet is still unbroken, he would be quite right to 
prove over and over that a force which is divided before 
an unbroken enemy may be crushed in detail. But we have 
occasionally been unable to discover what it is that Admiral 
Colomb is in many passages endeavouring to prove. There 
is, for example, a rather wearisome iteration of the phrase 
“cross raiding”; but we are not given anywhere a test by 
which to distinguish this from an effective operation of naval 
warfare, which, to the natural man, appears greatly to resemble 
it. For instance, Admiral Colomb speaks of the two attacks on 
Cadiz, Drake’s and Essex’s, as examples of well-conceived naval 
rations ; but of the Spanish raid from Brittany to Cornwall, and 

e Armada itself, as mere unintelligent cross ravaging. Yet 
where is the difference in principle between them ? ‘The fact 
that the Spanish operations were as ill conceived and ill con- 
ducted as the English were well laid and well carried through 
does not prove them different in principle. There are contradic- 
tions, too, which we find it hard to reconcile. Thus, on one 
it is said that Lord Thomas Howard's operations 
Spaniards among the islands in 1591 were “of the essence of 
naval war,” and, on the opposite page, that similar operations 
in 1593 were not of its essence. For the rest, Admiral Colomb 
nowhere tells us what this same essence of naval waris. He 
says that in 1596 King Philip II. should have had his fleet in 
the Channel before Howard and Essex sailed for Cadiz; but that 
Spain was “ swelling with ideas of a repetition of her great cross- 
raiding designs of 1588.” Yet if the Spanish fleet had been in 
the Channel first, what would that have been but a cross raid, to 
use the Admiral’s own language? The success or failure of the 
expedition would have depended on the capacity of the Spanish 
leader and the fighting power of his fleet. ese considera- 
tions of capacity and fighting power, however, the Admiral 
neglects entirely. His comparisons are consequently vitiated. 
It is true enough to say that as an English squadron 
had fled before a Spanish off Flores it would have been 
hard put to it off Plymouth. So it would if the relative propor- 
tions of the fleets had been the same. Don Alonso de Bazan 
had five times as many ships as Lord Thomas Howard off Flores, 
Would he have had that superiority off Plymouth, and if not, 
would the English fleet have been so hard put to it? We should 
say not, to judge by the poor fight actually made at Cadiz. Of 
such considerations as these, and, indeed, of all the causes which 
make one party fight well and another ill, Admiral Colomb takes 
little note. He prefers to keep to the “strategical” con- 
siderations, 

This is, we know, a very favourite method of writing of war, 
and it is a sound enough one when it is used by a clear-headed 
man whose ideas are sharply defined to himself, and who 
knows the limits it imposes upon him, and can make both sides 
and limits comprehensible to his readers. This lucidity and this 

wer of exposition are frankly not conspicuous in Admiral 

‘olomb, He has, in our opinion, not escaped the standing 
danger of this kind of writing, which is pedantry, and a most 
bene «dhl set neglect of many considerations which are among 
the conditions of success or defeat. This defect of his is most 


conspicuous in the second half of his book, which is devoted 
to “The Conditions under which Attacks on Territory from the 
Sea Succeed or Fail.” Admiral Colomb candidly confesses that 
he has extended these a oy “in —, to combat the 
strongest p' ions of the public mind to-day.” This 
means that has employed his book in 
the letters and speeches he delivered owns a recent agitation 
about the weakness of the fleet. Then he argued that it 
would be waste of money to spend it on fortifications, because a 
naval attack on our coasts will not be made by an enemy who 
knows that he is liable to interruption by a naval force. This is 
sound doctrine enough, on the supposition that the defending 
naval force is sufficiently strong and spirited, and is properly 
handled. But, asa matter of fact, the history of naval warfare is 
full of successful attacks on territory made by fleets which were 
liable to interruption but were not interrupted, or contrived to 
beat off the interrupter. Here is just the kind of crux over 
which a writer with a leaning to try goes wrong. He will 
be perfectly certain to shake his head over these irre; thi 
and to applaud adherence to the principles even when it ended in 
failure. These same ill-bestowed shakings of the head and 
applause are much too common with Admiral Colomb. To take 
examples. He defends Commodore Wright for giving up the 
attack on Guadaloupe, in 1691, and Russell for retiring 
from Palamos, in 1695, on receipt of intelligence that a 
French naval force was coming against them. This, in their 
opinion, altered the “ strategic conditions of the sea.” As regards 
Russell, be it observed that he had a py seco than the 
French, might just as well fight them at Palamos as anywhere 
else, and would leave the town in their possession by going away. 
He did go to look for them, did not find them, and so their 
demonstration saved their garrison. Russell, says Admiral 
Colomb, was a man of principle. He knew that a naval force on 
his flank, miles off, dhould prevent him from continuing his 
attack on Palamos, and he gave it up. But it has happened in 
naval warfare that Barrington seized St. Lucia in 1779 in defiance 
of the Comte d’Estaing’s superior squadron, and that Rooke not orly 
took Gibraltar, though he was aware that the Comte de Toulouse 
had a fleet at Toulon to interrupt him, but contumaciously went 
to meet the Count when he came to interrupt, and prevailed on 
him to go back after a battle off Malaga. Admiral Colomb’s 
remarks on these transactions are that Barrington was blind and 
Rooke rash. Barrington should have waited at Antigua, and 
Rooke have hung about off Toulon till Toulouse came out and 
was beaten, before going on to Gibraltar. For our part, we can 
only pray that it may our fortune be that our admirals shall be 
as Rooke rash and as Barrington blind. If these officers had 
acted on Admiral Colomb’s principles we should have been 
crippled all through the American Rebellion on the West Indian 
station, and might never have had Gibraltar. This is the 
mere midsummer madness of “ strategical” criticism. We notice 
with some amusement that though the Admiral dwells at le 
on the obscure operations of ‘Wright, Wren, and Hoven 
Walker, he says not a word of the very remarkable competing 
attacks on territory from the sea made by the Comte de Grasse 
and Sir Samuel Hood at St. Kitts, in 1782. We hope to 
be forgiven if we are wrong, but it will not be out of 
our mind that he has been warned off them by finding 
them horribly difficult to square with his favourite theories. 
The fact is that attacks on territory from the sea have 
been made, and may be made again, by officers of spirit who are 
prepared to risk something. Their wisdom or folly in running 
the risk will depend on the fighting value of their force when it 
comes to push of pike. We have had to differ much with Ad- 
miral Colomb, and to point out what we think are the defects of 
his book, but it would most uncritical and unfair not to ac- 
knowledge that there is much in it which is interesting, and a 
deal which is shrewd. The defence of Torrington’s conduct 
at Beachy Head, though a little too indiscriminating, is in the main 
sound; and we know no other equally good or fair account of 
Vernon's fighting at Porto Bello and elsewhere in the West 
Indies and Spanish Main. With all its faults, this is the most 
considerable piece of critical and historical work done by any 
English novel officer since Admiral Ekins published his Naval 
Battles. For the rest, we have no fear that our naval officers 
will be misled by the Admiral into following the disastrous 
example of the French officers of the last century, who adhered 
with pertinacity to a “principle of strategy” till they were 
smashed to pieces. They will be very different men from their 
fathers if they allow scholastic talk about “naval threats” and 
“strategic conditions of the sea” to make them abstain from 
delivering a good stroke at the enemy whenever there is a risk 


that they may be interrupted. 


SKAT.* 


M*: DIEHL'S treatise on this game, published in “ The Club 

eries ” of shilling handbooks, is not the first attempt to 
introduce it to English Se ced, about four years ago Mr. 
Lemcke brought out a small volume thereon, which was reviewed 
in these columns at the time. Mr. Lemcke, on his title-page, 
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‘called Skat the German game of cards, and he maintained that 
its popularity in Germany was so great as to have almost entirely 
<a ed Whist, Boston, and all other card-games. Mr. Diehl does 
not make quite so exclusive a pretension ; he says, indeed, that it 
is, without exaggeration, one of the most fascinating, exciting, 
‘and interesting card-games of modern times, but he modestly 
contents himself with claiming merely pre-eminence for it in his 
own country, and that it has to a large extent displaced Whist. 
Curiously enough the game was not introduced into England 
direct from Germany; it first crossed the Atlantic, and attained 
80 great popularity among German Americans that a Skat Con- 
gress was held some years ago at Brooklyn, and a national asso- 
ciation formed to propagate the correct play of the game in the 
United States. It seems to be agreed on all sides that Skat was 
derived or developed from a game played in Thuringia, or at all 
events that Saxony was its original home. Mr. Lemcke assigned 
to a Wendisch coachman the credit of its invention, but Mr. 
Diehl is of opinion that the marvellous system and manifold 
‘variations ould only have been evolved from the brain of a 
lawyer. One recommendation put forward is, that it is not abso- 
Tutely necessary to success to hold cards, since alternative 
forms of the game enable the holder of a hand usually regarded 
‘as useless to have an equal chance of declaring and winning with 
the other players. As to the etymology of the name, Mr. Diehl 
has nothing to offer better than Mr. Lemcke’s conjecture that it 
is a corruption of Schatz, of which, indeed, the Gothic or Anglo- 
Saxon form was Skatts; he sets aside as too far-fetched the 
suggestion that it comes from the Latin scatere (to overflow or 
abound). The game is stated to have already risen in Germany 
from the position of a mere pastime to the more prominent one 
of a subject of serious study like chess, since Skat problems have 
for some years past been regularly placed before their readers by 
many leading German periodicals. 

Skat belongs to the class of three-handed games of which 
Ombre is one of the oldest examples and Euchre one of the 
newest, the governing principle in all being that one or other of 
‘the three hands undertakes to play alone against the other two, 
-who work together in opposition to him as temporary partners. 
To arrive at the decision which shall become the player, the 
hands in turn bid against each other, and whoever offers to play 
‘in a better suit or to make more points than all the others secures 
the privilege. This operation is called “ irritating” by Mr. 
Lemcke, = translates the German terms literally, and prides 
‘himself on the necessity of learning Skat-jargon; Mr. Diehl, who 
‘thas been at some pains to Anglicize the terminology all through, 
calls it the “provoking” of the game. There is one defect in- 
‘herent in all games of this class which detracts very much from 
their perfection—namely, that in certain situations of the score 
‘one of the players has no interest either in winning or losing the 
game, since, whichever way it falls out, he must himself lose ; if 
the stakes were high, he might be e to the temptation of 
making terms with his adversary to play badly against his own 

ner. Again, if the state of the score is such that to win that 
would cause his partner, but not himself, to win the game, 
while to lose the hand would not score the game to the common 
page in this case the temptation is strong to play as badly 
as possible, so as to prevent the partner from winning. This 
defect must surely prevent all this sort of games from being 
considered ideally perfect in construction, for the object of a 
really good game ought to be to make it the interest of each 
player to play his be | best. 

Skat is played with a short pack of thirty-two cards; the four 
‘iknaves are used as trumps; while of the remaining cards the 
ace ranks highest, the ten next, and the others follow in the usual 
order. The several cards have a certain numerical value of their 
own, the ace counting in a trick for eleven points, the ten for 
three; while the king, queen, and knave are worth four, three, 
and two respectively. e other cards have no numerical value. 
The winning of a game does not depend upon the number of the 
tricks made, but upon the numerical value of the cards contained 
in them ; for example, two tricks may win and eight may lose the 
game. It will be seen that the sum of the value of all the cards 
in the pack is 120,a majority of which points, or 61 at least, is 
necessary to win the game. This rule does not hold in the 
variety of the game called Nullo. The four knaves are always 
the highest cards, ranking in those varieties of the game which 
are played with trumps above the ace of the trump suit; among 
‘themselves the knave of clubs is always highest, that of spades 
second, hearts third, and diamonds lowest ; the several suits also 
rank in the same order one above the other. Each player has 
ten cards dealt to him, while the two remaining cards are placed 
face downwards on the table to form the Skat, the use of which 
differentiates the various kinds of s. In those played with 
the Skat the “player”—i.e. he who undertakes to play against 
the other two—may discard two cards from his own hand, and 
take up these two; while in playing without the Skat the points 
contained in it are merely reckoned to his score, it being taken 
into calculation as part of the hand on which he declared his 
game. It is neither possible nor desirable to explain the different 
varieties of the game within the limits of an article which only 
aims at indicating its general scope; it will suflice if a cursory 
glance is taken at each of the series, so as to set forth the order 
in which they rank above one auother, and to lay down their 
ng points of difference. The lowest game is called 

ourné, and derives its name from the turning up of one of the 
Skat cards to decide which suit shall be trumps; the scoring 


value of the suits follows the order indicated above. Tourné is 
outbid by Solo in any suit, the suits again ranking in their 
regular order; in this variety the Skat is not touched at all, the 
player undertaking to make 61 points in his tricks without 
it, though, at the conclusion of the hand, any points contained in 
the Skat are added to his score. Nullo is a game in which the 
player undertakes to lose every one of the ten tricks; all the 
special values of the cards are suspended, and they rank in the 
order of a Whist pack; there are no trumps, the knaves taking 
their usual places in their several suits; the game is in conse- 
quence reduced to one with only four plain suits to be taken 
into account. WNullo ranks, in bidding for the e, between 
Solo in spades and Solo in clubs. A further variety is called 
Nullo Ouvert; in this the player, after the first trick, lays his 
hand face upwards on the table, while his opponents play 
inst him without seeing each other's cards ; the disadvan- 
tage at which the player is thus placed is made up for by 
allowing him double the scoring value of an ordinary Nullo. 
The Skat is not made use of in either of these forms of the game, 
save as introducing an element of uncertainty by providing two 
unknown cards held by neither of the hands. WNullo, it will be 
seen, has little or nothing to do with the general principles of 
Skat ; it has apparently been introduced into the game to give a 
chance to the holder of unusually bad cards, on a similar principle 
to the hand called carte blanche at Piquet. Next in order of games 
comes Grand, which is played exactly as a Solo, except that the 
four knaves are the only trumps, and must be played as such—i.e. 
to follow suit if one be led. In addition to the above varieties 
of the game Mr. Diehl gives, under the name of General, one 
which is not noticed by Mr. Lemcke; this arises when the cards 
are so evenly divided among the three hands that no one thinks 
himself strong enough to undertake to play any game, and all 
three consequently pass; in this event, instead of having a new 
deal, it rests with the elder hand to direct that the game p 
as “ General”; all three now play quite independently of each 
other, and the object is to ake as few points as possible, since 
he whose tricks contain the greatest number is the loser. In 
play it presents many points of resemblance to Nullo, but the 
four knaves rank as the only trumps. Two technical terms 
remain to be noticed which apply only to Tourné, Solo, and 
Grand—the three games which the player plays to win ; in these 
he is termed Schnerder if he fails to secure at Jeast half of the 61 
— which he has undertaken to make ; similarly, his opponents 
me Schneider if the numerical value of their tricks does not 
amount to half what they need in order to defeat him. When 
either party fails to make any trick of numerical value he is said 
to be Schwarz, and becoming either Schneider or Schwarz adds 
considerably to the scoring value of the game. Before the first 
card is led, the player may announce his intention of making his 
opponents Schnerder or Schwarz; but if he fails to effect this de- 
claration he loses his whole game, even though he may make 
points enough to win the game in the ordinary manner. The 
methods of scoring and of calculating the values of the several 
games are somewhat complicated, and for these the learner must 
be referred to the tabulated statement given after the rules of the 
me. 

Mr. Diehl’s treatise on Skat, though smaller in appearance 
than Mr. Lemcke’s, is in reality much more comprehensive and 
complete, since at least half of the former was pure padding. A 
manual of a game does not require a dissertation on the figures 
and devices on German cards in general, or on the social aspect 
of card-playing in Germany, eked out by quotations referring to 
games which have nothing to do with the one under considera- 
tion. Mr. Diehl has attended strictly to the business before him, 
without introducing any extraneous matter; he has in conse- 
quence succeeded in producing a useful little handbook to a game 
which has acquired great popularity abroad, and is likely to prove 
a wr addition to the list of card-games adapted for three 
players. 


CELTIC TALES.* 


N different degrees the student of Celtic matters owes a debt 
to Lord Archibald Campbell, Mr. Alexander Cameron, Mr. 
McDougall, and Mr. Nutt. Lord Archibald stirred up the 
collectors of Gaelic lore; Mr. Cameron, a native of Ardnamurchan, 
remembered much of it, in the traditional style; Mr. McDougall 
transcribed, translated, and annotated it; and Mr. Nutt has pub- 
lished it with an introduction from his own pen. They are like 
the three princes of the Arabian Nights, who all contributed, by 
their magic gifts, to the healing of the Princess. It is not ve 
uncommon, apparently, to find Highlanders who can sketc 
a Madrchen in their own words, but Mr. Cameron has 
his tales “ word-perfect,” with all the curious old formule 
and mannerisms. Mr. McDougall describes the sedulous care 
with which he transcribed them ; he has explained some singular 
and interesting idioms, and he adds the Gaelic text. Mr. 
McDougall is inclined to see “myths” of the sun and his pro- 
gress in parts of the tales about Finn, the national hero, and 
Mr. Nutt discusses this topic in his Introduction. 
The use of the solar hypothesis as a key to open all mythological 
locks has been a good deal discredited. Modern inquirers prefer to 
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regard popular tradition asa kind of universal protoplasm of myths 
rather than as a special Aryan detritus. Literature owes far 
more to popular fancy than popular fancy does to literature. The 


popular fancy, again, has produced tales of undeniable and essen- 
Fal similarity all over the world, and not merely where Aryans 
have gone. is fact disproves the once dominant theory that 


myths are mainly the result of a disease of language, because the 
non-Aryan people present the mythical effects without the 
supposed linguistic cause; which, moreover, was always a mere 
hypothesis, based on philological equations which varied in the 
imagination of various scholars. But even the most convinced 
holders of these ideas cannot, if they know anything of the sub- 
ject, deny the existence everywhere of “ Nature Myths.” The 
world is full of such myths. A few may be based on popular and 
erroneous etymologies, but the majority are “ stiological,” were 
told to account for facts and phenomena. On the other side exist 
numbers of popular tales and national and heroic legends, which 
seem chiefly romantic. They exist as Mdrchen, or have been 
— into epic legends about Odysseus, Jason, Perseus, and 
se fort 
Now, has the Nature Myth any part in these narratives? They 
used to be explained as originally stories of storm, or dawn, or 
sunset, or wind, or wave, according to the taste and fancy of the 
ulator. We are disinclined to believe that, as a rule, the 
ement of Nature Myth enters into Cinderella, or Cupid and 
Psyche, or the tale of Argo. It is, indeed, conceivable that a 
story originally told to account for the movements of stars, or 
the spots on the moon, might drop its astronomical | eae and be 
told as a mere Mérchen about men and women. This might hap- 
pen; it may occasionally have happened. But the majority of 
romantic popular tales, Marchen, heroic legends, appear to us to be 
merely the oldest of known novels, freely dealing in the super- 
natural asaccepted by early races. The inevitable question then 
occurs, Why do precisely similar incidents, and even combinations 
of incidents, occur among Indo-European, African, American, and 
insular races? It is vain to dogmatize here, or to select a sup- 
posed centre of diffusion. A little might be learned if we knew 
the geographical limits of certain stories. The Jason tale is prac- 
tically world-wide. Puss in Boots, on the other hand, we know 
in the Soudan, Zanzibar, Asia, India, Europe, but not in America. 
Yet it may exist there even now, and we certainly cannot prove 
that it did not exist there. We cannot argue from our ignorance. 
Ancient Egypt may have possessed many of our Méarchen, in addi- 
tion to the five or six which have been deciphered from papyri. 
The main thing is to extend our actual knowledge, and not to 
atize. 

r. McDougall finds a myth of Night in his Lady of the Green 
Isle ; of Dawn in her son, the Lad of the Skin Coverings ; of Day 
in his brother, the Son of the King of Light ; of the Sun in Finn; 
but then we do not gather from the story that Finn had ever seen 
the ay the Green Isle before, much less that he had been her 
lover. Now a point so dramatic does not look like a point that 
could have been omitted in the story. The Green Isle may be the 
place of the dead, or Elysium, or Avalon; but here we can feel no 
confidence. It were unscientific, we think, to say either “yes” 
or “no” to Mr. McDougall’s thesis. Concerning the tales 
merely as narratives, we find them less interesting than the 
Marchen of most peoples, and any one who tries them on an 
audience of children will probably find that these critics agree 
with us. The Celts have fixed many of their Méarchen on to 
rational heroes, and we find Finn and Conan rather tedious 
persons. The stories, in short, have through a lite 
stage ; have been adopted by ancient professional bards, and still, 
even in the popular mouth, retain many of their literary pecu- 
liarities. This is highly interesting to the student of ecitic 
character and history, but it does not improve the stories, 
merely as stories. Throughout we find the Celtic habit 
of seeing things much too big, a habit which the Celtic share with 
the Hindoo narrators. The prodigious feats of strength become 
less exciting as they are more beyond the utmost latitude of belief. 
Perhaps the best tale is that of the huge Hand in “The Big 
Young Hero of the Ship.” Most of the stories are rich in traits 
of old manners, as of the contest of riddles, and the staking of the 
heads of the defeated. There are grateful hearts and magically- 
gifted companions and captured mermaids and many-headed 
giants in enchanted castles; but in spite of these old friends the 
Celtic stories are felt to be “too steep,” to border on the 
improbable. The statements are rather tough than interest- 
ing. This is not the fault of any of the collaborators, but 
of the Celtic fancy. We feel that the Celts are a ve 
peculiar ares that the legends have here descended thro 
a very odd medium. We are far more at home with Fren 
German, Russian, Norse, even Slavonic, nay, even South 
African Miarchen. This gives the Celtic collections a special 
scientific value, but it by no means makes the stories better 
stories. There are passages of great poetical merit, as in the 
tale of the forgotten and recovered love in “ The Son of the 
King of Ireland and the Daughter of the Knight of the Red 
Cap.” But these over-big Big Lads with all their portentous 
feats of strength are tedious. In the sagas men do great deeds ; 
but these deeds are just on the limit of the ible, they “ break 
the record”—no more. The Big Lads who brain armies, using a 
foeman as a club, can exhilarate no mortal. There is no ic 
here to which all things are possible, but merely fancy run quite 
wild. In speaking of Finn and the Lady of the Green Isle 
we omitted to remark how, in a note of Mr. McDougall’s, Finn 


constitutes himself the foster son of the lady; he could not, then, 
have been her lover, and this destroys the notion that he is the 
sun, and the father of the lady’s two children. But nothing stops 


an advocate of the Nature Myth—standing where it should not. 
The volume is excellently printed, and Teo a remarkably full 
index. It is most useful to the student, but, except, may be, to 


Highland children, we doubt if the tales will seem half such good 
reading as Grimm’s, or Perrault’s, or those which Sir Geo 
Dasent and Mrs. Hunt have translated from the Norse. e 
cause of this is the remoteness, the strangeness, of Celtic fancy, 
and of the age and civilization in which the legends took their 
form. 


A BOOK OF BURLESQUE.* 


\ R. DAVENPORT ADAMS deserves distinct credit for his 
4 exhaustive compilation on the subject of English burlesque. 
The subject is one difficult to deal with, for the items of which it 
is com are of so ephemeral a nature that much study and 
research of a kind are necessary to deal properly with them. The 
volume is divided into ten chapters, in which is attempted a rude 
classification, sometimes historical, and sometimes by subjects. 
Thus the first, second, and last chapters give a sort of résumé of 
the subject ; whilst the other chapters deal with burlesque in its 
classical, faerie, historical and operatic aspects, as well as treat- 
ing of burlesque of modern drama and of tiction and song. This 
classification is fairly exhaustive, and gives, all told, a good sum- 
mary of the subject, with numerous examples of the styles of 
the various writers. A perusal of the book is an object lesson 
on the vanity of human wishes as exemplified by the lighter 
side of dramatic work. Any one of thirty or more will be 
surprised to find recalled to his recollection such a number of 
pieces whose very names he has forgotten. Laughter is, in- 
deed, a fleeting emotion, and whoever would win a lasting 
fame must not trust alone to its aid. In fact, Mr. Davenport 
Adams's book is a witness of how little burlesque counts for 
in a world of literary creation. This is, of course, due to the 
fact that verbal quip and crank, topical allusions, and local fun 
are important parts of the whole which is presented to the pub- 
lic. The grimace, the humorous inflections of voice, the quaint 


| posturing, the graceful dance, light, sparkle, and colour, are not 


and cannot be given in the books, and when time has set his 
hand on these charms of the moment, and dulled, if it have not 
effaced, even the memory of them, the libretto on which they are 
based reads as if somewhat hollow and empty. Of the many 
illustrations of comic and satirical verse given, perhaps the very 
best is that of Mr. Herman Merivale in his Darwinian song from 
The Lady of Lyons Married and Settled, given at the Gaiety 
Theatre in 1878, of which the following verse is a good 
example :— 
I'm the Apostle of mighty Darwinity, 

Stands for Divinity—sound much the same— 
Apo-theistico-Pan-Asininity, 

Only can doubt whence the lot of us came. 

It would seem from apeeheene given that in what Mr. 
Davenport Adams called the “ y days” of burlesque—from 
1831 to 1885—the text of the classical burlesque shows a 
larger measure of worthiness, or perhaps a lesser measure of 
worthlessness, than is to be found in any other period. This 
style of writing certainly required or presupposed some quantity 
of knowledge on the part of the audience more than ordinary 
audiences are to be credited with. Of course it may have been 
that their patience was more; but one might fairly ask how a 
Gaiety audience of to-day would accept the speech to the Fates 

iven by the “Lord Low Chancellor” in Planché’s Olympic 
vils, in 1831. The burlesque, travestie, extrav za— which 
you will—may have been dull sixty years ago, but it at least had 
some scholarship, and, compared with the style of to-day, was 
not marked by sheer inanity. Amongst the later burlesques 
certain ones seem to stand out as characteristic of satire on a 
-_ rather than on some concrete entity. Amongst these are 
More than Ever, by the late Mr. Arthur Mathison, and Jdsen’s 
Ghost, by Mr. J. M. Barrie. Burlesques of this kind are of some 
contemporary value, and in the mass of travesty produced there 
might with advantage be more of them. 

t is a pity that so experienced a maker of books as Mr. Daven- 
port Adams undoubtedly is has not avoided certain errors of 
style—errors, not of ignorance, but of want of care. The most 
common of these in the book is a certain slipshod, haphazard 
method of mixing up groups of names, giving to some the customary 
title of Mr., or Mrs., or Miss, and omitting it in the case of others. 
As, for instance, in a cast of a piece given at p. 67 :—“ Paris, 
Miss Raynham ; (Enone, Mr. Thomas Thorne; Castor, Mr. David 
James ; Orion, J. D. Stoyle; Venus,” &c. &c. This error of style 
is perpetually recurrent, and may be noticed at, amongst other 
places, pp. 36, 41, 42, 71, 78-80, 88, 92, 96, 152, 177, and 194. 
Another fault worthy of comment is the use of the word “ irre- 
fragably” (p. 72):—“ As Pianché was, in effect, the father of 
Classical Burlesque, so was he also, even more irrefragably, the 
Father of the Burlesque of Faerie,” &c. Again, at p. 162, there is 
an error where, in alluding to the burlesque Cracked Heads, made 

* A Bookof Bu : Sketches of English Stage Travestie and P. le 
By William With FC Busnand, W. 
Gilbert, and G. R. Sims. London: Henry & Co, 1891. 
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on Mr. Gilbert’s Broken Hearts, the latter is thus mentioned :-—— 
“But Broken Heads, with its occasionally overstrained sentiment,” 
&e 


Throughout Mr. Davenport Adams uses certain special words 
relating to his subject somewhat loosely, as, for instance, 
burlesque, travestie (co he always spells it), parody, satire. These 
words, though too often confounded, have scholarly significance 
of their own, and more use might be made of their finer distinc- 
tions by a writer treating of the broad subject of burlesque. In 
another edition of the book all these matters can be attended to. 
An index should also be added, for a work dealing with so vast 
an amount of material should afford the student of the subject 
some opportunity of ready reference to works dealt with under 
different heads. 

In fine, the subject is an interesting one, and one that required 
an able and painstaking writer to give it its true value. Burlesque 
is ephemeral, but then life itself is ephemeral also, and anything 
which records the moments of life helps to make up history. 
As to its place in public esteem, let the author himself speak :— 

I have not thought it necessary in the preceding pages to offer any 
apology for stage burlesque. One must regret that it sometimes lacks 
refinement in word and action, and that in the matter of costume it is not 
invariably decorous, but that we shall always have it with us, in some 
form or other, may be accepted as incontrovertible. So longas there is any- 
thing extravagant in literature or manners—in the way either of sim- 
plicity or of any other quality—so long will travestie find both food and 
scope. 


HERALDRY AT EDINBURGH.* 


Pas opportunity afforded by the meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute in the Northern capital has been 
happily seized by the local antiquaries ; an exhibition of “ articles 
which might serve to illustrate the history of heraldry” has 
been organized, and already the Catalogue, still “ under revision,” 
is before us. Naturally prominence is given to Scottish subjects, 
as typical, as the writer of the Catalogue says with pardonable 
partiality, “ of a school of heraldry which has been considered 
perhaps the simplest and purest of any.” The “ perhaps” here is 
very necessary. Many a fairly instructed English herald has 
paused inaffright at Nisbet’s “ peppingoes ” and “ muchetours,” and 
with the complications of complimentary shields, quarterings, and 
surtouts. However, we may let Scottish heralds enjoy their own in 
peace, merely remarking that the “ science” seems to be more 
popular in the sister-kingdom than it is with us, although “ it is 
to England that the Committee are indebted for many of the 
most beautiful and artistic examples of the art of blazon.” 
Foreign, that is Continental, heraldry, “ with its greater elabora- 
tion and richness of detail,” is also fully represented, but we 
have no mention of the very peculiar heraldry of the United States. 
It is said, on good authority, that the millionaire class is, as a 
class, very fond of heraldic pomp; and in one of Sir Bernard 
Burke’s books there is a very striking example. A certain General 
Arlington Bennet, of New York, bore for arms, quarterly—ist, 
gules, a royal crown; 2nd, or, the arms of Scotland; 3rd, 
gules, an earl’s coronet; 4th, azure, the arms of Ireland. When 
this achievement was further ornamented with a baton sinister for 
Charles II, with two crests and with supporters, it made an ex- 
ceedingly fine show, and well exemplified the motto, Notitia est 
as. 


In the first room, after a great genealogical tree of “the 
Douglases that are at this day,” the description of which is much 
too meagre, we come to the standard of Charles II. taken at the 
battle of Worcester in 1650, and retaken by the ancestor 
of Mrs. Hay of Duns Castle. It is of silk, and has the Royal 
Arms richly embroidered. A large collection of grants of arms, 
chiefly English, is also here, and many drawings and rubbings of 
old heraldic carving. More interesting, because more real, are a 
banner of sage-green silk painted with devices, said to have been 
carried by Archibald Douglas of Cavers at Otterburn, in 1388, 
and the “Percy Gauntlets,” said to have been suspended on 
Hotspur’s lance as “gages d’amour.” A large number of printed 
books, including Sir Walter Scott’s copy of Herne’s Blazon of 
Gentrie, come next, and then a series of tabards, including that 
of the Lyon King of Arms. A considerable number of examples 
of family arms painted on Oriental porcelain, in which the 
British Museum is so rich, a collection of book-plates, and a fine 
series of Scottish seals in five cases, are well worthy of close ex- 
amination, numbering in all about 350. Many heraldic manu- 
scripts are in other cases, some of them devotional books, 
illuminated with heraldic bearings and other blazons of arms. 

In the second room, besides objects similar to those just men- 
tioned, is a very complete collection of the portraits of eminent 
heralds. The Catalogue is a little vague in several places as to 
what the things exhibited really are. For example, we have no 
clue given us as to Are they pictures 
engravi or photo s? e same vagueness pervades 
other cele of tle list’ in which, in fact, No. 1 isso described that 
we cannot tell whether it is a pedigree on parchment, a banner, a 
carving, or a book. The heraldic book bindings in Case XV. 
are evidently very fine. There is not so much glass as we might 
have expected—at least very little is in the Catalogue. The old 
series in the dark gallery at the South Kensington Museum is 
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not easily excelled. We miss also a set of the Windsor Garter 
Plates. As among the most ancient authentic shields in existence 
they should have _ hm included ; but perhaps we have overlooked 
them in a list of 1,200 items. At all events, they have not the 
prominent place that should be assigned to them. 

Altogether this exhibition, from the strictly historical point of 
view, is of great importance, and should help in the elucidation of 
some obscure questions. A negative result is to teach us how 
little heraldry, in the modern sense of the word, there was before 
the time of the Stuarts. There is not a single heraldic tilting 
shield nor a single practicable helmet bearing a crest. The late 
William Burges, himself an accomplished heraldic student, spoke 
of it as a thing of the past, a relic which hardly survived the 
fifteenth century, “when, like other arts in a state of decay, it 
became a science.” 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


baa Profumo (1), which gives its title to this romance, is a 
strong perfume of orange-blossom that is emitted by Signor 

Capuana’s heroine whenever her nerves are affected by the pre- 
sence of her mother-in-law, or by the visits of the inhabitants of 
the small Sicilian town where, in its opening pages, we find her 
husband installed as tax-collector. The whitewashed corridors 
of the old convent assigned for their dwelling opened on an 
enchanted garden—a tangle of rose, orange, and myrtle, cut here 
and there by quaint stiff walks, and graced by a sun-dial and 
other old-world adornments. But Paolo and Eugenia could 
never meet in corridor, or cell, or trellised walk without encoun- 
tering Donna Geltrude, the tax-collector’s venerable mother. 
Donna Geltrude said little, yet the statue of the Commander, 
before it opened its stony lips, could not have more mutely and 
menacingly upbraided Don Juan than did this austere lady 
her daughter-in-law, whenever she perceived in the manner 
of the newly-wedded couple traces of a sentimental appre- 
ciation of their environment. The upshot of which was that 
Eugenia became hysterical, and Paolo was racked between 
veneration for his mother and pity for his wife. Presently Donna 
Geltrude died of paralysis, leaving her son under the painful im- 
pression that her end had been hastened by jealousy of her 
daughter-in-law. Hence more hysterics and a stronger perfume 
of orange-blossom on the part of Eugenia, who, while her husband 
spent the time he could spare from his office at his mother’s grave, 
or wherever his wife was least likely to be, was nearly being 
consoled by the nearest available student who happened to be 

ssing his vacation at Marzallo. This catastrophe was averted 
> a thunderstorm, a neuvaine, and the return of Paolo to his 
allegiance, due to a sermon by the village doctor on the equal 
right and greater need of the living to kindness as compared 
with the dead. This novel is not wanting in the crisp, lightly- 
sketched characters and the vivid presentment of provincial life 
which are the special gifts of Signor Luigi Capuana ; but it lacks 
the strength, verve, and excellence of form for which his short 
stories are so remarkable. 

The Travels of Henry ILI., King of France, in Italy (2), when, 
after the death of his brother Charles IX., he resigned, or rather fled, 
from his Polish throne and capital, throw a vivid light upon the 
manners and politics of the stirring time in which Emanuel 
Philibert, Duke of Savoy, initiated those military and financial 
reforms which, closely followed by his successors, placed the 
crown of United Italy upon the heads of the descendants of his 
House. Great credit is due to the editors of this interesting 
work, which is authenticated by the production of many new 
documents. The memory of the great feast given by the Venetian 
Republic, to which forty thousand guests were bidden in honour 
of the Prince, who had left Cracow as a fugitive, still lives in 
Sn wags song in Northern Italy—as we need hardly remind the 
overs of its dance-songs, its Maggi and its Rifiorite—as well as 
in numerous semi-historic works enumerated at the end of the 
volume. A still more important incident is the liberation of 
Savoy from all vassalage to France. In virtue of the convention 
of Blois, France still held the fiefs of Savigliano, Pinerolo, and 
Val di Perosa. Duke Emanuel Philibert accompanied his royal 
guest as far as Lyons. It was there that on leave-taking the 
French King announced to his host the restitution of the three 
fortresses to the House of Savoy. Soon after Spain, not to be 
outdone by France, restored to Savoy Santhia and other Pied- 
montese domains then occupied by her. Thus a journey — 
almost ignominiously ended in triumph and rejoicing. This 
picturesque fragment of history includes minute descriptions of 
the quaint and sumptuous fétes given to Henry III. by the cities 
of Ferrara, Mantua, and Turin. 

Some time has elapsed since it was predicted that Signor Gabriele 
d’Annunzio’s Dramatis Persone (3), a series of character studies in 
the form of short novels, would inaugurate a new departure. The 
departure, if we may judge by Giovanni Episcopo, the first of the 
series, is neither new nor altogether happy; it is a pastiche of 
D’Annunzio and Dostowiesky, with a hint of still more gruesome 


(1) Profumo. Romanzo di Luigi Capuana. Roma: Direzione dela 
Nuova Antologia, Via del Corso, 

(2) Il viaggio in Italia di Enrico III, re di Francia, Di Pier de Nolhac 
e Angelo Solerti. Torino: Roux. ‘ 

(3) Dramatis Personw. Giovanni Episcopo. Roma: Direzione della 
Nuova Antologia, Via del Corso. 
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models. Giovanni Episcopo,a dying maniac, tells a ay 
coherent, © of conjugal misfortune, 
ending in the death of his child, the flight of his infamous wife, 
and the murder, by himself, of Wanzer, her accomplice, his most 
intimate associate, his persecutor, and his rival. e relations of 
these two men—Episcopo, a bundle of unstrung nerves, disinherited 
from the beginning of all that makes life worth living; Wanzer, 
genial from sheer physical strength, unprincipled, soulless ; the 
conscious cowardice, the pu less abnegation of the former, the 
triumphant brutality of the latter, the passionate love of Episcopo 
for the boy who has inherited his keen brain and his sick nerves, 
but who can resent and revolt against the infamy to which his father 
is resigned, the grim, instinctive insight of the child into the root of 
theircommon misfortune, are told with the narrator’s habitual swift 
and subtle power. There is no ray of light to redeem the sordid 
picture ; the only woman in the book is a monster. Dostowiesky 
could have told such a story with humanity, with pity; not 
wholly unmindful of the wild flower that will sometimes rear its 
head amidst foul weeds, with here and there a flash of humour 
that but brings his tragedy nearer to us. But Signor d’Annunzio, 
more than ever persuaded that life is a disease, more than ever 
irate at the machinations of Providence, will see nothing that 
could palliate its shortcomings or alleviate the ma/atse of his half- 
ightened, half-admiring readers. 

ignor Benedetto Pecci’s Contribution to the History of Roman 
Humanists (4) is chiefly dedicated to the fame of Martino Filetico, 
tutor to the beautiful Battista Sforza, who was painted and sung 
by so many of her contemporaries. He accompanied this Prin- 
cess to Urbino on the occasion of her marriage to Federico di 
Montefeltro, and a year later to Rome, whither he returned in 
1467 to occupy the chair of Greek at the Sapienza. He is best 
known by his fine elegy on the death of Battista, which occurred 
in 1472, and by two invectives pronounced in 1473 from the Chair 
of Latin against the corrupters of Latinity. Signor Pecci’s 
monograph is interesting, despite a certain want of order and a 
tendency to hasty analysis and digression. 

The new periodical, Minerva (5), an Italian version of the 
Review of Reviews, publishes, monthly, complete translations of 
articles from the Nineteenth Century, the Saturday Review, the 
Atlantic Monthly, other English and American, French and 
German magazines, besides a short analysis of the contents of 
these and a copious index of foreign reviews, of which it makes no 
further mention. 


BRITISH HISTORY, 410-617.* 


ys tpt read many books on the history of Britain in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and made copious notes on their 
contents, Mr. Babcock at last felt that his materials threatened 
to grow to an unmanageable mass, and that he must for his own 
sake set about using them. Hence this little volume, which, while 
iving evidence of industrious reading, shows some lack of 
igestion. It is an attempt to construct a narrative of British 
history from the departure of the Roman legions to the accession 
of Edwin, King of Northumbria. The larger part of Mr. 
Babcock’s work consists of brief reports of the opinions end 
speculations of various well-known authors, with his own com- 
ments — them. His independent additions to the history, 
such as his conjectural sketch of the early events of the war 
between Hengest and the Britons, are more fanciful than trust- 
worthy. One point he makes which seems to us worthy of 
attention; he complains, and we think justly, that most historians 
of the Teutonic conquest tacitly assume that the invaders made 
little or no use of ships after they had once landed in Britain. 
He attaches too much importance to Nennius, and labours fruit- 
lessly to fill in and explain statements found only in the Historia 
Britonum. The legends of Rowena and of the assassination of the 
British envoys by Hengest are, he thinks, “probably true,” and 
having gone so far, he proceeds to treat them as undoubtedly 
true. He thinks that too much has been made of “a sup- 
posed threefold tribal division” of the invaders into Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes. Some reasons are given for this subversive 
doctrine; but we confess that we do not understand them. 
If he had paid more attention to Bede and the Anglo-Saron 
icle, he would probably have been saved from some 
difficulties ; his choice of the confused Ethelweard as his chief 
English ry is incomprehensible. That he is weak in ethno- 
I will be gathered from a jerky and not perfectly intelli- 
gible sentence about the origin of the Picts. His meaning is 
not infrequently obscure. What, for example, is to be made of 
this passage, which comes in his description of how the Celt in 
Britain was subjected in very early times to Teutonic invasion P— 
“There was nothing for it but to die or mingle; and as the 
Ivernian had darkened down to the folk whom he had found and 
conquered, the Celt, with like exceptions and modifications, began 
darkening down to him.” In ner bn sentence, queer enough by 
itself, though explained by the context, he records that “the 
complex daughters of the land bore them {the legionaries) a more 
complicated martial offspring.” After quoting various theories 


7 (4) aed la storia degli umanisti nel Lazio. Di B, Pecci. Roma : 
orzani. 
(5) Minerva: Rassegna internazionale. Roma: Societa Laziale. 


* The Two Lost Centuries of Britain, By Wm. H. Babcock. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


as to the scenes of the twelve victories attributed to Arthur by 
Nennius, Mr. Babcock undertakes to expound “the wars of 
Arthur as they were.” His notions of evidence are wild, and we 
cannot say that he succeeds in throwing any light on the . peor 
From Arthur he passes to a review of some of the Welsh poems 
translated by Mr. Skene. ‘The whole mass,” he says, “ awaits 
a truly poetic rendering. It was composed in rhyme; we have 
it in strings of rhymeless words imitating (distantly) the Old 
Testament and Walt Whitman,” After this our readers will 
not need to be told Mr. Babcock’s nationality. 


ONE-VOLUME STORIES.* 


p= a title that would disprove anything better than a 
kind of antepenultimate, or year-before-last fashion of humour, 
Mrs. Alfred Marks’s first story is by no means slow-witted or 
dull. It is a little study of London life inthe manner of the little 
studies of New England life of Mary Wilkins, though less beset 
with ready-made adjectives than the work of the last-mentioned 
somewhat over-rated writer. It is not easy to tell, very 
articulately, the experiences of quite inarticulate a like 
Orlando Figgins and his sister Rebecca, and the unpleasant arid 
mother who “ in her widow’s cap had looked for the first time in 
her life as though she had been married,” and the cheerful 
Esther, whose vulgarity is evident to the dissatisfied Orlando, and 
the rest of a Dissenting congregation in Islington, without 
using over-much or over-subtle studiousness, destructive of 
the impressionary effect. The effect unquestionably should be 
impressionary. Otherwise the simplicity indispensable to the 
subject is lost. Yet the very meagreness of the material is apt to 
tempt a writer todo too much. Mrs. Marks does just enough, 
gives enough of the comment of the educated looker-on at 
common things, and makes none of the implied boast of refine- 
ment too usual when refinement is concerned with the un- 
refined. She is not too curious; she is not too vigilant; she 
allows the persons of her story to keep some of their obscurities. 
Her sense of humour is always at hand, though she may not con- 
stantly call it into action; and a sense of humour is almost as 
useful standing and waiting as it is when speeding at work. In 
a word, Orlando Figgins, the story of an irresolute, middl 

petit bourgeois walking in the dreariest ways of London life, is a 
more than commonly artistic bit of literary work. None of the 
other stories in the volume are so well, or so moderately, done; 
but “The Singular Adventure of Augustus Randolph” has 
vigour in it. 

A distressing fashion has taken hold of the minor novelist. She 
almost invariably begins her first chapter with a sentence that 
has no verb in it. It seems to her vivid and pictorial to say :— 
“ A wild, windy morning, over a desolate sea ”—full stop. “A 
glorious midsummer afternoon on the coast of Normandy ”—full 
stop. Sometimes we get half a page of it, the scenery 
as well as the weather being presented in the like in- 
effectual flashes. Miss Taylor follows this fashion—which we 
take to be distinctly English—in her American story The Sar- 
donyx Seal. Perhaps only an American, writing of the affairs of 
an English county family, could have made a nephew of the 
owner of estates explain—“ Two men of our house wear a ring like 
this. The one is the heir, the other the heir-apparent.” The strange 
American adjective “non-commital,” moreover, is combined with 
Place du Maurie, la Chateau des Fleurs, la cabaret, béte noir, which 
probably are international ; and with false collocations and slat- 
ternly mar, in which neither America nor England has a 
copyright. But the manners are strictly American. A garden 
party is given for ladies only; and the aunts and mothers excite 
themselves about cookery in a manner common in American 
novels. The author has put together her romance with so much 
evident effort, varying the many narrow escapes of heroes and 
heroines with'so much industry, and has so courageously hauled 
in, to help her incidents, the weary, weary phenomena of by 
notism as the minor novelist conceives them, that one could wi 
her story had been in any sense worth the trouble. It must 
nevertheless be classed with many another as a modern sub- 
stitute for the futile needlework of a former day. Futile too, 
and of a heavier kind of futility, is that piece of feminine Teutonic 
sentiment, The Governess. As the title apprises us, the governess 
has the advantage of being a great lady in disguise; and thus, 
when the rich English lady snubs her, we have the satisfaction 
of knowing how surely the —— of beauty and talent will be 
brought about before the end. The situation is such as might 
visit the day-dreams of one who was a governess indeed, and no 
baroness, but simple enough to find comfort for herself in an 
imaginary and splendid righting of such little wrongs as irked 

* Orlando Figgins ; and other Stories. By Mrs. Alfred Marks. London : 
Ward & Downey. 1891. 

The Sardonyx Seal. By Belle Gray Taylor. New York and London : 
Putnam’s Sons, 1891. 

The Governess; or, the Baroness in Disguise. From the German of S. 
— Translated by H. A. M. A. London: Eden, Remington, & Co. 

The Daughter of the Commandant. A Russian Romance. By Alexsandr 
a Trapstated by Mrs. Miine Home, London: Eden, Remington, 

The Shrine of Love; and other Stories. By Lady Dilke, ‘London 

Routledge & Sons. 1891. 
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her. A sensitive child, with grievances, and with a young power 
of reticence or a necessity for silence, will have all kis triumphs 
in some such dream ; and we are inclined to pardon the tedious 
improbabilities, the irresponsible arrangement of coincidences, the 
peer fancies of love, success, and splendour in stories resembling 

he Governess ; or, the Baroness in Disguise, when we see in them 
a consolation for life in an alien school-room. German though 
this particular novel is, the inevitable reminiscence of Jane Eyre 
is as evident in it as it was in the English governess-novels of 
Charlotte Bronté’s generation. An uncertain mimicry of Rochester 
and a courageous ignorance of social things give this insipid and 
familiar old flavour; there is no imitation in the incidents, though 
the entirely unchildlike outbreak of a child sounds like a remem- 
brance of Jane Eyre. The translation is without offence in the 
matter of grammar, if without any positive success. The making 
it at all can but be considered as another of the substitutes for 
feminine employments more strictly mechanical. Needlework, 
and the translation of sorry fiction, and the production of fiction 
still sorrier, all cumber the ground with things that fail to excuse 
their existence—decoration without beauty, and light reading 
that cannot give pleasure to the most wasted hour. 

The Daughter of the Commandant, on the other hand, was 
worth putting into English as an example of a romance-writer 
from »,) ose method that of the present generation derives, whether 
by the likeness of some characteristics or the difference of others. 
Alexander—or, es the translator prefers to leave it, Alexsandr— 
Poushkin was an elder in the school of modern Russian literature, 
born in the last year of the eighteenth century, and dead a decade 
of years before the nineteenth had passed halfway over. His 

ms, which made his fame, kept the public attention awake to 

is work in prose, and of his romances The Daughter of the 
Commandant is the most popular. Of the quality of the story, in 
a literary sense, Mrs. Home gives what a bly fair transla- 
tion, checked here and there by difficulties with the accusative 
case, can render. We necessarily get the Russian author's 
method of story-telling—his moderation in descriptive narrative, 
his observant, but not anxious, portraiture, the unhalting direct- 
ness of his manner of telling. But to Poushkin’s style we are not 
helped. It were unreasonable to expect very much from a trans- 
lator who has “Serve faithfully he to whom you have sworn 
fidelity”; “Thank from me he who sent you”; and 
“Neither your father nor your dfather were drunkards.” 
Indeed, in happier times we might have suggested more—that no 
literature at all, of any kind, ought to be expected from a pen 
liable to these lapses. But we have to learn that negative bless- 
ings—the abstinent virtues and the reticent—are those we must 
least look for. To do Mrs. Home justice, however, she does not 
offend so grievously elsewhere. As to Poushkin’s subject, it 
has the remote and absolutely unmarred interest of Tolstoi’s fron- 
tier stories, with the deeper, tragic element of the earlier day. A 

oung noble’s military service at an outpost of the extreme east of 
Gesnetn Russia brings him into conflict with the savage rebel 
sage an historical personage who gave local trouble in the 
middle of the last century, and made time to hang one or 
two all but helpless garrisons before authority could come up 
with him. Men and manners in such places and times are, at 
any rate, matter to read about. 

As for the last of the small volumes in question—Lady Dilke’s 
collection of allegories—it is of course concerned with neither 
men nor manners, but with perpetual persons, such as allegory 
treats of, princes, heathen, maidens, and their like. Lady Dilke 
discourages, by her antique English, such of her readers as have 
a dislike for literary mimicry of any kind. By all readers she 
may be accused of overdoing her Biblical «Reve Ton It is a 
dialect, when used with intention aforethought, that besets the 
ear like a brogue. But in its despite the author's frequent fancy 
and occasional emotion succeed in expressing themselves. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


S° many School Histories of England have been published of 
late years that when a new one comes before us our first 
object of inquiry is whether it has any special characteristics 
which may account for its appearance. We cannot say that Mr. 
Airy’s volume, as a whole, strikes us as materially different from 
others of the same kind. With the exception of certain “sum- 
maries” in which the historic present is used, not to good effect, 
it is written well enough, and it shows some care in the matter 
of proportion. Like most school histories, it is by no means 
equally trustworthy throughout. The best part is that which 
deuls with the seventeenth century; the chapters on the breach 
between Charles I. and the Parliament, the Civil War, and the 
Protectorate, and, above all, the author's treatment of the reigns 
of Charles II., James II., and William IIL., are, considering the 
exigencies of space, really first-rate. Not quite such warm praise 
can be given to the account of the reign of Henry VIII. ; though 
it is by no means badly done, its notices of Henry's foreign policy 
are slight and unsatisfactory, and it leaves us with the impression 
that Mr. Airy is not quite at home in this part of his work. The 
reign of George LII. is carefully written; but too many facts 


* Text-book of English History from the Earliest Times. For Colleges 
and Schools. By Osmund Airy, ove of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, Author 
of “The English Restoration and Louis X1V.” &c. With 16 Maps. 
London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1891. 


are crammed into the small space at the author's disposal. Some- 
thing besides mere chronological order is lost by noticing the 
battle of Camperdown before the mutinies at Spithead and the 
Nore. A few pages further we come on a piece of slap-dash 
writing for which we should like to bring Mr. Airy to book. We 
are told that Pitt resolved to use corruption in order to secure 
the legislative Union with Ireland, that Cornwallis “ reluctantly 
complied,” and that “votes were bought up wholesale at any 
price that was demanded.” Can Mr. Airy prove that Pitt, Corn- 
wallis, or Castlereagh ever paid for a single vote in the Irish 
Parliament? He speaks of a sum of 5,000/. being spent on 
the production of pamphlets and such like, and is probably not 
aware that this was the only money sent over to ae in 
1799, the year in which the conflict was really decided. With 
the exception of the trifling amount paid for These and other 
small services, all the money spent by the Government in Ireland 
at this period was spent publicly, and in accordance with the 
ideas of political morality then generally accepted, and there is 
not the slightest ground for the assumption that any secret 
means of corruption were used to gain a majority in Trish 
Parliament. 

Of the earlier part of this book it is impossible to say so much 
good as we can of the later. It contains a large crop of inaccu- 
racies, and betrays some lack of familiarity with the period. We 
do not wish to lay stress on inaccuracies which must be due 
merely to carelessness in correcting for press, such as giving the 
name of the Queen of Malcolm Canmore as Matilda (p. 42), 
describing Aymer de Valence as a “step-son” of Henry II 
(p. 87), or calling Pedro the Cruel Philip (p. 122), though 
blemishes of this kind detract largely from the usefulness of o 
school-book. At the very outset we come on passages which 
seem to point to a reliance on secondhand and untrustworth 
guides. The early Christianity of Britain was, we are told, 
clearly not derived from Rome; it probably came from Asia 
Minor. Why must British Christianity have had so distant a 
source? The reason which Mr. Airy gives for believing that it 
came from the East shows that he is ignorant of the history of 
the difference which grew up between the Roman and British 
Churches with reference to the date of Easter. The British 
Christians kept Easter according to the old cycle used by the 
Romans down to the middle of the fifth century. On the same 
page we find the Diocletian persecution described as “ desolating,” 
and “sweeping over the whole country.” No doubt this comes 
from some author who has blindly accepted the vague declama- 
tion of Gildas ; for we are sure that, if Mr. Airy had given any 
thought to the matter, he would have remembered that it 
was improbable that a desolating persecution should have taken 

lace in a province under the rule of Constantius Chlorus. 
finite and trustworthy information on this question is be found 
in Eusebius and Lactantius; Britain in common with Gaul was 
comparatively free from the Diocletian persecution. Mr. Ai 
avowedly follows Green in what he says on early English history, 
and, though he often gains much by following so able a leader, he 
has once or twice been led into error by his too unquestioning 
faith. The name “Flame-bearer,” for example, does not rightly 
belong to Ida of Northumbria, but to one of his younger sons and 
successors. That Ethelred the Unready married the daughter 
of a “reigning duke” of the Normans is an error founded on a 
misunderstanding of one of Green’s sentences; but Green we are 
sure is in no way responsible for the statement that Harold 
“reared an abbey ” at Waltham. We must pass on to later times. 
It is not perhaps a matter of any great importance that we should 
be told that Feaward III. took away the chancellorship from 
Archbishop Stratford when the Archbishop did not happen to be 
holding that office, though the dispute between the King and the 
Primate is so famous an incident that an historian ought to be 
thoroughly familiar with it. Further on we ere surprised by the 
announcement that Henry IV. was descended from Thomas of 
Lancaster, “ who had been murdered at Pontefract.” In an earlier 
chapter, too, we find that Earl Thomas was “executed without 
trial.” If Mr. Airy will turn to Rymer's Federa, ii. 478 (Record 
edition), he may profit by reading the “ Processus coram domino 
Rege contra comitem Lancastriw,” and any Historic Peerage will 
teach him that the earl had no descendants. 


THE RAMBLES OF A DOMINIE.* 


Amour twenty years have passed since the late Richard 
Jefferies began, if not a new thing in literature, at least a 
thing so considerably modified as to have the attractive freshness 
of novelty. Improving upon previous students of open-air nature, 
from Evelyn and Gilbert White downward, he began to compose 
articles, which were eventually for convenience sake bound into 
volumes, about the desultory facts of animal and vegetable life 
in the country. These were eminently attractive, at all events 
at first, before he had exhausted his personal experience, and had 
become, if his fanatic admirers will allow us to say so, the shadow 
of himself. The work of Richard Jefferies will always be in- 
teresting, but he sowed the seed of his talent broadcast, and now 
every one can raise the flower. We have determined that we 
must at length protest against the multiplication of little books 


* The Rambles of a Dominie, By Francis A. Knight. London: Wells 
Gardner, Darton, & Co. 
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in imitation of Jefferies, since the abundance of them is becoming 
overwhelming. We have no sooner noticed one set of Jdylls of 
the Field or Wayside Rambles than two more take their place 
upon our table. We are bound to draw the line somewhere, and 
without any ill will to Mr. Knight, who has already published 
two or three inoffensive collections, we draw it at The Rambles of 
@ Dominie. 

That these papers are commonly contributed in the first place 
to the columns of a daily newspaper is not an essential objection 
to their republication. But it permits us to ask whether they do 
actually possess that permanent value which alone can excuse 
book-form. So much is printed in the newspapers which is 
wholesome and vivid after its kind that we really need to be 
protected against the reappearance of all but the very best of 
this. Of the very best Mr. Knight’s little papers certainly are 
not. In matter they aim at nothing but the agreeable stimulus 
of half an hour. In style they err in an excess of purple gm 
and in a kind of rhythm which we cannot away with in sober 
prose. The pages of The Rambles of a Dominie contain very little 
matter; yet, short as they are, we cull from one of them, taken 
at random, this little nosegay :— 

Few tenants are there of these gloomy depths .... 

The green crops of some solitary homestead .... 

It was a cosy nook. Behind it towered 

A sheltering wall of rock ; on either side 

Stood groups of pine[ tree }s, ghostlike in the gloom ; 

In the dim valley, three thousand feet below us, 

A light was twinkling in some distant village ; 

A far-off belfry sounded the midnight hour. 

Round the red pine-logs on the open hearth 

We slept that night the hunter’s sleep, and when 

The forester roused us from our lair among 

The hay, the sky was brightening to the dawn. 
This is not prose, but sub-Wordsworthian bad blank verse. It 
might, most of it, have been warbled amid the leafy recesses of 
Penbryn. Perhaps it dazzled the readers of the Daily News at 
their breakfast ; but we are quite sure that it did not call for 
perpetuation between smart gilt boards. 

ere is a simple recipe for the kind of writing that makes up 

The Rambles of a Dominie. You think of a subject which can 
be pleasantly treated in about eighteen hun words. That 
limit of space is the primary condition, and we feel the jar of it 
in the alternate abruptness and long-windedness of each closing 
sentence. “In an Apple Country” will do as well as any other theme 
for the nonce. You sentimentalize about autumn in the abstract 
(200 words), about autumn in Somersetshire (150 words), and 
about the “ orchard-lawns” of Avilion (50 words). This is rather 
below the mark, so you hurry on to the apple-crop (100 words) 
and “the story of an apple-orchard” (500 words), throwing in 
the cricket—that “musician of the autumn ”—wasps, and the 
“unnumbered hosts of other insects” (400 words). You now see 
light at the end of the tunnel, and a vigorous attack on the 
hibernation of these insects (250 words) prepares for a final burst 
on winters of unusual severity (150 words), and the thing is done 
before you know where you are. It may not seem fair to examine 
work in this spirit, and it is doubtless somewhat captious to take 
the music-box to pieces. But it is the whirr in the music that 
draws attention to its mechanical nature. 

For the general spirit of Mr. Knight,and the too-numerous 
body of naturalist-essayists to which he belongs, we have nothing 
but praise. So long as these writers are engaged in helping to 
awaken the masses to a merciful and reasonable attitude towards 
nature we applaud their work. But, as a rule, unless their essays 
contain something particularly original and impressive, it really 
does not seem worth while for them to endeavour to exist after 
their little day of journalistic usefulness is over. Let them be 
content to awaken the ignorant and the insensible, let them pass 
on their converts into the hands of the real masters of language, 
and let them not needlessly swell the torrent of literature by 
— into its bed such a quantity of little unimportant 
volumes. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EDMOND ROUSSE (1), though an Academician, is pro- 

e bably better known to most people, outside his own 
country at least, as one of the most distinguished members of the 
french Bar, alike in standing, ability, and integrity. With agree- 
able candour he has intimated his own very considerable doubts 
as to whether Mirabeau was a “ great writer,” and we are bound 
to say that we agree with him. Too much of the “Tribune's” 
work was undoubtedly that of devils; and too much of that which 
is not was mere journalism and book-making of the hastiest and 
most formless kind. But he was certainly a great man, and he 
was in a way a man of letters; and so, combining the two things 
with much kindness and some blindness, we may call him a great 
man of letters. On him and on his family (for everybody who 
writes about Mirabeau is forced to take in the whole of that re- 
markable race which, if not so ancient or distinguished as its 
members would have it thought, has given us many great persons, 
from “Col d’Argent” the terrible to “ Gyp” the beloved) M. Rousse 
has written with a pen which may be justly called brilliant, 
and with all the skill of his profession. That profession, perhaps, 
has taught him the simple good sense with which he gives up at 


(1) Les grands écrivains frangais, Par Edmond Rousse. Paris: 
Hachette. 


once all pretence to original research, and confesses that his 
information has been briefed to him by the work of the MM. de 
Loménie. It has enabled him to make a very case for 
Mirabeau on the whole. But we are not sure that it has not led 
him into what—in a book, though not in a court of law—is rather 
a mistake, the adoption of contradictory, or at least alternative, 
pleas. It is notorious that lawyers have been, as a rule, some- 
what inconsistent, or, at any rate, not very thorough politicians. 
And we cannot ourselves quite reconcile M. Rousse’s admiration, 
shared as it is by many Frenchmen, for the “ principles of eighty- 
nine” with his almost unmeasured condemnation of much— 
nay, of most ee the ideas of eighty-nine have brought 
about, or with his exaltation of Mirabeau above Danton, or 
with his anticipations that the “Tribune” would have settled 
down into a sort of Benjamin Constant if he had lived. How- 
ever, Mirabeau is one of those characters—above all things 
strong, but crude and cut short in their development—which 
lend themselves to different and almost contradictory hy 
theses, and the fascination of his personality and career is doubt- 
less t. Of the interest and readableness of M. Rousse’s 
sketch it is scarcely possible to speak too well. To English- 
men, of course, it has the drawback that it naturally sug- 
gests Carlyle’s handling of the same subject, which is a 
work of genius, while this is only one of remarkable talent. But 
M. Rousse has the advantage of much completer information than 
was before Mr. Carlyle half a century ago, of less engowement, and 
of that indefinable advantage—real, though capable, no doubt, of 
exaggeration—which belongs to a fellow-countryman. 

written on foreigners (as those who have written them know, if 
the gods have made them critical), however clever they may be, 
however valuable as correctives, are almost inevitably written 
from the outside. Books written by compatriots, at least such 
compatriots as M. Rousse, escape this drawback. Good as, with 
only one or two exceptions, the series has been, scarcely one 
member of it has been more interesting than this, and not many 
have been better written. So let us be glad that the managers 
conferred, and that M. Rousse countersigned, the ticket of admis- 
sion, rather doubtful as it is, of Mirabeau to the rank of grand 
écrivain. 

When the original Memoirs of a Mongol Minx appeared we 
put them in their proper place—a place very different from that 
assigned to them by certain persons who, whatever they are, are 
not critics. The réclame, however, has been very cleverly kept up, 
the aspersions thrown on the strict authenticity of the | 
being perhaps part of it, and the present letters (2) have been we 
led up to. It is difficult to say how far they will please the 
persons to whom they appeal. Some of them are mere childish 
prattle—natural enough, and doubtless quite genuine, but also 
quite trivial. Others, childish likewise, but with an admixture of 
talent and character, are quite interesting, and not unworthy 

rint. The remainder, which the Mariolaters must of course 
asten on if they fasten on anything, are in the same key with 
the diary—not stupid, not absolutely uninteresting, but —- 
with that essential falseness, that congenital mummery of fashion- 
able or other emotion, which, though it characterizes a 
many people nowadays, naturally attained its greatest perfection 
in a Slav young woman of artistic temperament, rather pretty, 
and living to a great extent in Paris. e would not be hard on 
Marie. Minxes are very amusing things almost always, and some- 
times very nice ones. is minx, taken as a minx, must have been, 
as was observed of another Mary, “ nicerer” than most; if you did 
not take her seriously. But the Mariolaters will have us take 
her seriously ; and that, by Pallas and Aphrodite both, we will 
not do! Let us rather quote a delightful specimen of her 
English :— 

Well now, plaisanterie & part, I am happy to be of the illustrious atelier 
le dames, Some...suppose few, were so wicked, and I feel unfortunately 
so deeply the antipathy ! one is enough to viciate the air of a whole room. 
I am sure now that I made few progress partly because I paid to much 
attention to those delightful voir de femmes whose judgements paralysed 
what I whas to do; indeed, when I was painting there was always the 
thought that they disprized my work. It is very stupid I know, especially 
because they said of me what they said of artists whose shoes are to high- 
born to be blacked by them. Some sweet woman's voices say Bastien is 
not an artist, but only, un exéeutant ! 


Mr. Thackeray would have loved her for that, and he would not, 
we think, have disapproved a really brilliant remark of hers made 
in better form to an adorer, “ Ne parlez jamais de droits qu’on 
vous accorde, ou de faveurs qu’on ne vous refuse pas—ce qui est 
plus exact.” The distinction is just—and cruel. And then she 
flung herself at the head of M. Zola, assuring him that he was a 
“grand savant” and a “ = artiste,” and that she partaged his 
ion for the verity. Poor little thing! To think that if she 
rie snubbed a good deal, she might have been quite nice! 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ORTY Years in a Moorland Parish, by the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson (Macmillan & Co.), comprises rem niscences of the 
parish of Danby in Cleveland, and researches in tie history, anti- 
quities, folklore, and to phy of the district. Extrem >ly 
interesting are these studies of nature and man, and the works of 
man, in this remote corner of Yorkshire where, far from books and 


(2) Lettresde Marie Bashkirtseff. Paris: Charpentier. 
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the converse of scholars, Dr. Atkinson drank his fill, and in no 
passive way of meditation, of the bliss of solitude. His book is a 
remarkable illustration of the old saying that a man may be “ never 
less alone than when alone.” The resources of the antiquary and 
of the student of natural history never permitted him to feel “alone” 
during his many years of solitary walks about the wild Cleveland 
moors. Not less notable than the patience and activity that mark 
his pursuit of favourite studies are the varied and very distinct 
channels of research in which he worked. The excitement of barrow- 
digging, for example, of which Dr. Atkinson writes with kindling 
enthusiasm, was but an interlude in the continuous oral collection 
of local legend, witch stories, folklore, and other interestin 
matters. His investigations have proved singularly fruitful, an 
often add fresh a manera to strange beliefs and customs that 
revail in Danby. But it were difficult to exhaust the aspects of 
interest this delightful book possesses. Not less pleasing than 
the antiquarian chapters are the descriptions of external nature. 
The notes on the wild birds of Cleveland, the lament for the 
senseless destruction of hawks and owls by the modern game- 
keeper, and the admirable pictures of the moorland in storm and 
sunshine, reveal another kind of observation with an under- 
current of poetic sensibility. Indeed, it may be said of the 
author that solitude, as vacancy, had no existence for him :— 


The outward things of earth and sky, 
Of hill and valley, he has viewed ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 

Have come to him in solitude. 


Mr. Sidney Colvin has gratified what has long been a genuine 
desire of every reader of Keats by his edition of the Letters of 
John Keats to his Family and Friends (Macmillan & Co.) In this 
handy, well-printed volume the poet’s correspondence is for the 
first time presented accurately and, as far as is possible, according 
to date. e letters to Fanny Brawne are excluded, and very 
Properly excluded. For the rest, this eonvenient edition is pre- 

by some critical observations on the letters of English poets, 
and by brief memory-notes on Keats’s correspondents. The letters 
of Gray and Cowper are scarcely to be over-rated, and those of 
Shelley, perhaps, do no more than reveal “the enthusiastic gentle- 
man and scholar on his travels.” But we confess we should have 
preferred that Mr. Colvin should have proceeded no further in his 
estimate of Byron than “the most brilliant of all letter-writers.” 
Weuld Mr. Colvin condemn the letters of Walpole also for 
“vulgar pride of caste ” ? 

Mr. Harold Frederic’s sketch of the life of the German Emperor 
—The Young Emperor (Fisher Unwin)—reveals some industry, 
some imperfect grammar, a good deal of crudity in dealing with 
matters of politics, and an amazing show of intim with the 
secret workings and influences of the Governments and Sovereigns 


Europe. 

The a of Travel, by W. Fraser Rae, is the book of the 
jubilee of Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, It is issued by the enter- 
= organizers of tourist traffic, not for sale, but for gratuitous 

istribution. As with other jubilee volumes, the record opens 
with a av retrospect of the dark days when railways were 
not. Mr. Thomas Cook’s first venture was in the excursion line, 
and interesting is it now to read of this first bold experiment of 
a trip from Leicester to Loughborough in 1841. From this small 
beginning the further development of this firm is traced step b 
step through the last fifty years, and is, as might be expected, 
suggestive enough. But why should Mr. Fraser Rae adopt 
so high and serious a tone when he deals with the 
— Cornelius O’Dowd’s sarcastic pictures of the “ person- 
ally conducted”? Success should have mitigated the solemnity 
of his censure of these Blackwood sketches. Yet he almost per- 
suades us that he is wroth with the shade of Lever. He speaks 
of those amusing pictures of the British tourist as “literary 

Poems, by Emily Dickinson (Boston, Mass.: Roberts), form a 
collection of verse more noteworthy for quaintness of phrase and 
odd unexpectedness of conceits than for the Blake-like quality 


“Which Mr. Higginson, a friendly editor, discovers. For ex- 


ample :— 
Belshazzar had a letter— 
He never had but one; 
Belshazzar’s correspondent 
Concluded, and begun 
In that immortal copy 
The conscience of us all 
Can read without its glasses 
On revelation’s wall. 


On the whole, the poetry of Miss Dickinson surprises more often 
by singularity than charms by naiveté and simplicity. In Mr. 
Rowe Lingston’s little volume Through Misty Veils (Griflith, 
Farran, & Co.) are several versified legends, the most spirited of 
which, in ballad form, is “The Laidly Worm,” based on a North- 
umbrian legend, which recalls the story of the famous Conyers 
sword, The Temple of Fame, by “Ganymede” (Griffith, Far- 
ran, & Co.), is a successful essay in the § rian stanza; suc- 
cessful, be it said, as a reproduction of the suavity and flow of 
Spenser's verse. 

Mr. Arthur Burrell is the author of a useful series of simple 
and sensible Everctses in A for the first four Standards, and 
Recitation, a “ Handbook for Teachers in Elementary Schools,” 
well selected, and set forth with practical advice. Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran, & Co. are the publishers. 

For Messrs. Macmillan’s English Classics Mr. John Bradshaw 


edits, with copious annotation, Gray’s Poems, for school use, and 
for “ students in colleges in India.” 

The concluding volume of the new edition of Stevens's Book of 

the Farm (Blackwood & Sons), revised and partly re-written 
by Mr. James Macdonald, treats of farm buildings and the recog- 
nized breeds of British farm live-stock, both of which subjects are 
admirably illustrated by plans and portraits. In its new form 
this important work fills three handsome volumes, and in all 
respects fulfils the expectations aroused when originally pro- 
jected. 
, We have to acknowledge the concluding monthly parts of Mr. 
G. Bowdler Buckton’s elaborate and admirably illustrated Mono- 
graphs of the British Cicade (Macmillan & Co.); Parts IV. and 
V. of the new edition of Sir Daniel Wilson’s Memorials of Edin- 
burgh, illustrated by the author (A. & C. Black); the new 
volume of Transactions of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Art, comprising the various addresses delivered at 
the Birmingham Congress last year; and No. 4 of the current 
volume of the American Journal of Mathematics, published by 
the Johns Hopkins University. 

We have also received A Humorous View of the Civil Service, 
by G. Swinburne King (Sutton, Drowley, & Co.); A Voice 
Srom the Dim Miilions, fifth edition (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; 
Fragments of Verses, by Robert Swordy (Durham : Thwaites) ; 
In the God's Shadow, by George Macdonald Major (New York), 
(De Vinne Press) ; and reprints in the new selection of “ Cassell’s 
National Library,” comprising Bacon’s Essays, Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained, Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography, and the 
first series of Friends in Council. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SarurpaYy Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the 88 SourHaMPTon Street, Strand, Lonpon, A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


Now ready, VOLUME LXXL1.,, bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. May be had at 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


ConTENTS OF No, 1,864, Juty 18, 1891: 


Chronicle. 
The Irish Transformation. 
Vale Imperator! Cheap Substitutes for Oaths. 
Tha Rabbling of Foreigners in China. 
The Wimbledon Review. ‘Philanthropy in the Lords. 
The Plea of Insanity. 
Lord Spencer on the Land Purchase Bill. The Newest Poot. 
The Wrongs of Singapore. Mr. Chaplin on Fruit-Growing, 
W. R. G. The French National Fete. 
The Educational Bill and ‘Paternal Government.” 
The Strike Cases. 


“ Briticlsms.” 
“Otello.” | The New Inns of Court Scheme. 
Henley. Money Matters. The Weather. 
The Boys’ Match and the M.C.C. 
Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow. Music. 
An Authors’ Dinner in the Last Century. 
AdBe & AdBe. 


Two Renaissance Plays. 
Novels. Naval Warfare. Skat. 
Celtic Tales. A Book of Burlesque. Heraldry at Edinburgh. 
Italian Literature, British History, 410-617. 
One-Volume Stories. A School History of England, 
The Rambles of a Dominie. French Literatura. 
New Books and Reprints. 


London: Pablished at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM. —Last MATINEE, of 3. 2. THE 


BELLS and NANCE ly Next Monda: 


RAVENSWOUD. Next Thursday, 0 


) open lo to 


IA. Next rida 

OLDFIELD. Last night of the season and ANNU AL BENEF THE pes ry 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Saturday 

and during the per 


of ELLEN TERRY, 
evening nex 25. Box Othes (Mr. J! 


CRYSTAL PALACE OPEN DAILY.—Admission, One 


Shilling. The MARVELLOUS ANIMALS TWICE 


African Lions in State Chariot drawing 


running Footmen. Lions and Tigers riding te 


ard ard Tigers at Hurdle Races, «ce. 


rs, with Russian Boarhou 
Cheetahs, Bears, Boarhounds, Lions, 
can be | booked i in advance. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. — MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY of 
WORKS by Messrs. C. T. BROCK & CO. every Thursday. Great Fire-picture 


depicting the Battle of the Nile. 


GENERAL BOOTH’S FAREWELL, 
At EXETER HALL, Monday, July 20, at 7.30 p.m. 
A few Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 
From Exeter Hall, or International Head Quarters, 101 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


MAPLE & CO 


LIMITED, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
THE LARGEST 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE 
ANATOLIAN CARPETS. 


URKEY and ANA- 
TOLIAN STAIR CARPETS. The 
Collection in Europe, ANATO- 
LIAN CARPETS in every size from 
8 ft. by 6 ft. up to the exceptional dimen- 
sions of 40 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, as 
well as an unusually ample variety for 
Stairs and Corridors, in widths ranging 
from 27 to 54 inches. 


APLE & CO. receive 
weekly consignments of these 
CARPETS, and invite intending pur- 
ers to examine and compare both 
quality and price before deciding else- 
where. Such carpets are in many 
instances reproductions of the most 
of the seventeenth 


WORLD. 
(TURKEY CARPETS. 


A TURKEY CARPET is, 

above all others, the most suit- 
abie for the Dining-room, its agreeab'e 
warmth of colouring enhancing the 
effect of the furniture and decorations, 
and indicating alike the good taste and 
comfortable circumstances of its pos- 
sessor. 


NATOLIAN and TUR- 
KEY CARPETS. The Finest 
Collection in Europe.—MAPLE & CO. 
enjoy the greatest facilities for getting 
Anatolian and Turkey Carpets of 
superior quality and finish, having their 
own agents at Ouchak, who personally 
supervise the dyeing and weaving. 
Purchasers of Anatolian and Turkey 
carpets wil] save ail intermediate profits 
by buying from MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE & CO 


2 MILLION BOTTLES FILLED IN 1873. 


18 MILLION 


» » 1890, 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 


TABLE WATERS.” 


“The Apollinaris Spring 


ids enough water not , only for present requirements, 


yiel 
but also for those of a future which is still remote.” 
“ The existing supply is adequate for filling forty million quart bottles yearly.” 


“The volume of gas is so great that it is dang to app 
windless day.” 


h the spring on a 


The Times, September 20, 1890, 


HOTELS. 


HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established. 
eUnequalled in situation. Opposite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 


water service. Great variety of excellent wines, 


oderate tariff. 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Great Health 


and Pleasure Resort. 


Private Marine Esplanade. peg Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large 
Manager. 


Swimming Bath, Two Hundred and Ft fy Rooms, Tariff of 


D INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD SNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The safest and most gentle t 
for delicate constitutions, 
Children and Infants, 


Sold throughont the World. 


cry of | LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Square, 
the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom. 
Established 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 
The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in ee Sis? are of both sexes and all ogee, Sven 


children a month old to adults over 9%. 

ormation of the charity up to the present y~ 4 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, ited, 72 


patients have been relieved 


POW ATIONS will be theakfyliy Zocelved by the Society's 
2 Lombard Street ; and by the ag ee 


JOHN NORBURY, Treas 
JOHN WHI TTINGTON, ‘Secretary, 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 


Mutual Life Assurance, 
there being no Shareholders to participate in Surplus. 


Economical Management, 
the Expenses being only 3 per cent. of the Income. 


No Commission allowed or Agents paid, 


the intervention of a Middleman being dispensed with. 


Large Reductions of Premium yearly, 


ranging, at the present time, from 61 per cent. thereof to 
TOTAL EXTINCTION and more. 


Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 at death, 


subject, after seven years, to such abatement as may be > 7, year by 
year atter a valuation of the assets and liabiliti 


Age Payable * | 40 % thereoft Payable® | 40 % thereoft 
payable next for first payable 
“gl 7 years after 7 years | Birth- 7 years after 7 years 
day i day 
£ } £4. 4, £ sa, 
3 | | tas | | ste | ase 
25 
30 219 3 138 | 85 6 9 6 21110 
35 370 1610 || 60 715 0 320 
40 317 0 11010 | 65 989 315 6 


* A moiety (if amounting to £10) of a Member’s premium during the 
first seven years may remain as a loan on the policy. 

+ The Directors, while they quote a less reduction than is now being 
allowed, must not be understood to make any promise as to fature abate- 


GEROLSTEIN. 


The CHAMPAGNE of NATURAL MINERAL WATERS. 
Pure, Sparkling, Delicious. 


GEROLSTEIN 


Is the MOST EFFERVESCENT of any Natural Mineral Water, being charged 
solely with its own natural gas. 


Supplied at all the Theatres and all Spiers & Pond’s Restaurants, 
Strongly recommended by the most EMINENT MEMBERS of the 
MEDICAL PROFESSION as the FINEST NATURAL MINERAL 


WATER KNOWN. 
16s. for 50 Pints; 21s. for 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN CO., 153 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


“ LANCET ” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 


FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
40s. CARRIAGE. PAID. W H | S KY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


HIBITION OF, AND HIGHEST AWARDS, 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EX ‘ 


PRIVATE Reall ider that, 1 
ERS FouD ons saved baby's life. I Red tried four other -known Foods. bu 
in this horrible climate he could nothing until we began the BENGER. He is A 
rosy ; and fattening ra, 


in Tins, 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 5s., and 10e., of Chemists, &c., everywhere, 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


dington, W.— FUNDS 
THOMAS RYAN, 


atly NEEDED, 


| 
| 
| | | | 
| 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
THE SESSION 1891-92 WILL BEGIN ON OCTOBER 8. 


The College supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age,the means of 
Fotasine heir studies in Science, Hi: and Theory of Music. 
The Chemica}, Physical, Electrical, and Biological Laboratories are 
daily. The Engineering Department inetades | 1, Mechanical, Electrical, and Minin 
ing Architectural V nd special arrangements for practica 
ave been made with var near Bristol. Several SC. 
are are tenable at the College. —— 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
‘Professor J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.)’ 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
rses of Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Mi E 

Applied Geology for Civil and Mining Engineers. ining, Engineer 

Col Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and speci arrangements for 

entrance into professional life -ENDAR, containing full information, price ls. ; by 


wal be chest neancies in Wi 
made as early as possible to the retary 
of residence in Clifton may be obtained.—JaMEs Rarren, Secretary. rospectue particulars 


ROYAL AGRIOULTUR: RAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
Charter for Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 


Dairy Farming, Estate Mans men Forestry. Re. ion in Agriculture and 
‘or Pros D 

tion. Diplomas, &c., mora. particulary of Fs arm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 

THE SESSsI begins on ‘Tuesday, October 13, — 


s* THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8. 
The WIN SION of 1891-92 will OPEN Thursda 
Prizes will be distributed at 3 P.w., by Sir G. M. HUMPH REY. 
By. ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas 
on 26, 28, an an e subjec 
either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the option of Candidat, 
Scholarships and Maser | Frise of considerable value are ded at the Sessional Examina- 


tions, as also 
Srecial Classes enoughout the yes for the “ PRELIMINARY nd 
and TERMEDLATE M.B." Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON” 
All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 
The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made separately to 
Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and specia! arrange: te 
in their second or subsequent years also for Dental 8 and for fied P 
A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive thd 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GeoraE 


RENDLE. 
G. H. MAKINS, Dean, 


GHERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
September. One of of £30 to £21,will be competed for on July 31, 


VERSLEY, EASTBOURNE.—Sea air, refined home, high- 
class Education. Principal, Mrs. DASH, Widow of the late Rev. Frederick Dash. 
Sound Christian influence, signal success at the University and Musical Examinations. 
French always ee under two resident French Mistresses. 
Gymnasium imming, Tennis, Riding. Social evening once a week, for recreation 
t : igher r eider girls having private rooms and late dinner every evening. 
According to request, Mrs. Dash begs to say, she receives girls n 
School Course during the summer months. 
The ee June 17. 17. Fees f from date of entrance. 


GEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME for BOYS.—CLERGYMAN, 
Sell's Advertising Offices, London. 


BRINS PIANOS. 
“we 
HN BRINSMEA 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS TO PRINCESS OF WALES, 
8 Wigmore Street, W. Lists free. 
Eetabliched over Half a Century. 


ASK FOR 


JOURDE’S LIQUEUR CHAMPAGNE. 


id by SPIERS & POND, Lim 
Wholesale Agents, STRINI ARDTER & Fenchurch Street. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 
INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867, 
THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioner at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annual! Disbursements, £6,000. Annual Subscriptions, £1,300. 
Number of Inmates, 100. Out-Pensioners, 200. 
Patron—Admiral THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 


of this Charity is to Ho 
Dn ‘ ty give a Home or @ Pension to the Merchant Sailor when Old, 
000 Old Sellore, out of 1,700 A ‘icants, have enjoyed the benefits of this Chari from 
want of funds the unable hundreds of 
Candidates, who for Forty years have been at Sea as Seacnan, Mate, or Mester. 


ny and Denations are urgently needed to reduce this heavy list and to relieve 
ge W, E. DENNY, Secretary. 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 
The new building, for 160 beds, is completed. 
Accidents admitted at all hours free. 


Special wards for Jewish patients are now opened. 
an Hospital is worked on strictly provident principles. Population, cne mile radius, 


hy any NEEDED to supplement the pubscriptions of r patients. Bankers, 
Currie, & Co.. and Lioyd’s Bank, Limited. tributions thankfully 
pone a intormation given at the Hospital, Kingsland Road, E., by 
CHARLES H. BYERS, Secretary. 


Sr. GEORGES HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner, 8.W.— 
Bankers—London and County Benk, Albert Gate, 
reaeurers, 


His Grace the DUKE. of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 


J. R. MOSSE, Esq. 
CHARLES L. TODD, Secretary. 
§t. George « Hospital is emp d by Act of Parli to take and hold landed property. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, S.W.— 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


Church of Qngland 
LIFE AND FIRE 
fissurance Fnstitution. 


A New System of Assurance 
Write for explanatory pamphlet 


without Medical Examination: 
“ PERFECTED” PENSIONS, tothe 


[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and #2 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital ,£1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000. 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
MODERN AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF ASSURANCE. 
Full Particulars on application to 
Curer Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


FounpDeD 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Reserve Fund .............+-- £90,000. 
Shares issued to December 31, 1890, receive five 
Four percent. paid on Shares (420 each) Year of Five per 


after first yea: 
Five cent, of £000 made for fixed terms, 
posite 


For apply to H. TEMPLE. 
BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 


General Assembly, July 29, 1861._Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 
Head Ofice—\ Queen Victoria Street, 
Capital Paid-up 
This Bank grants drafts on all its brapehes ond agencies, and transacts every description of 
banking business connected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, on Ss taest foveurablo 
The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


BANK of BRITISH COLUMBIA. (Incorporated by Royal 


Charter.) No. 60, as Street, E 


ROYAL 


Paid-up Capital «£600. 
Reserve Fun £908,000 


The Bank grants DRAFTS and LETTERS of CREDIT on its Branches in San Francisco, 
in California ; Portland. in Oregon ; Seattle | and Washington t Soun: 
Victoria, New Vv in British Colunbia. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED at the London Office ata ~ cae for one year, and 4} per cent. 
for two or more years. 
H. HUGHES, General Manager. 


THE ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER PLATE, Limited. 
Branches’ Buenos Ayres £750,000, Reserve Fund, £425.00, 

its received at the Head Office for fixed sates of interest to bo 

rs of Oredit, Bills of Exchange, and Cable Transfers issued on the Branches and 


payable in Busnes jo, and other cities of the Argentinean@ 

r egotia! r sen collec 

The ank otfects "Purchases ‘and Sales of Shares Coupons, os and other Securities, 
every f bani 


collects Dividend: d 
St. Swithin'’s Lane. E.C. THORNBURY, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


'HREE per CENT. IN TERES ST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. TWO 
per CENT. CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum mente whea 
not di £100. STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITI 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift 
on de and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each com~- 
pleted 1.” The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, free. on ap’ 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 
£4,000 
Capital up... 

Reverve Fund end Undivided Profits 315,667 amen 
Investments per Balance-sheet at D ber 31, 1890 24,204,760 
Directors. 

H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, a. G.C.8.1., K.C.M.G., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C. >. 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M x 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P. 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.G. 
Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, boozing interest at 
per cent. for five or six years, and 44 per cent. for seven to ten years ; and Four per Cent. 
in tual Debentures or Four per r Cent. Kebentare Stock at £97 per £100 
The interest is payable hal rfeasty on January ! and July 1, by coupons attached to ths 


and in of registered holders of the nture Stock. 
k are | y, the Unpaid Capital 


mited to, and are secu 
and by tthe wasets of the Company. 
Forms of application can be obtained at the offices of the Compan 


HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 


Portland House, Basinghal! Street, I London, E. co. 


SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. 
Fields, Southwark. 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Upwards of 220 Blind People receive the henetts of this Charity. Candidates, totally 
blind, between the ages of 7 and 20, are elected by votes of Subscribers, and (free of all costs) 
are received for about six years, ‘Gane which they are taught a trade, and to read, write, 
and cioher ; a few having marked ability being trained as Organists, An Annual Subscription 
of One Guinea entitles the donor to one vote for eacn vacancy at all elections ; Life Subscrip- 


tion 10 Guineas. 
Bankers —Lioyd's Bank, 54 St. James's Street, 
requested for the 


FUNDS are earnestly unior Branch School mo , at Wandsworth 
R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and 
96 
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FRY’'S COCOA. 


PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


“Itis ae food and “T have never tasted Cocoa that I 
nutritious, atable 
and invigorating. | like so well.” 
(Dr.) G. D. SUTHERLAND, P.ELS, | | 
(Prof.) J. ALFRED WANKLYN, Sir C, A. CAMERON, M.D., President 
MRCS. Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 


53 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND. 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


N° SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the | SEA can occur 


charitable aid being ilabl d — lor 
self, or the of his desolate and han 
SHIPWRECKED ISHERMEN ‘and MARIN BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


7 the National Organization of the Empire, with 
abou 
Through this National’ Tnstitution the wrecked survivors are o- instantly cared for on the 
spot and at once forwarded home ; and the bereaved dependents of the drowned are immedi- 
ately out helped i their Total relieved, a ‘a 
nstitu neorporated 1550; under patron o e Queen presi 
a for by the of Management. Bankers— Williams, 
tary, W. R. Buck, Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock street, 


London, E. 
SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 

This charitable fund, for further essential aid of des*itute families of the is now 
overdrawn through the recent shipwreck disasters. Contributions to meet the pressing need 
will be most — received by the Society, and, as usual, disbursed intact for the full 
benefit of the sufferers. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
HILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


President-LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
+ sa children have been rescued from infamous dens. 


An Emigresion Agency, with a rece ption house at Wianiess, et. » maintained for 
the veqeptien ot of Ine trained in institutions connected wi FUNDS are 
urgently 


Barclay, Ransom, & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, ew 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


SHIPPING. 
P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
GYPT, ADEN snd MADRAS vid BOMBAY very week. 
ZEALAND STASMANIA. and bevery alternate 
every week. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, 


For particulars 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


above Colonies, calling at, FLyMouTs GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
COLOMBO. STEAMERS amo mg the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. ' High-clese 
Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation end every comfort. 


Managers SNBERSON, & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
reight or passage apply to the latter Arm. 


PLEASURE GRUISES 


TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 


all. the ORIENT COMPANY'S STEAMSHIPS “ CHIMBORAZO,” 3,547 tons 
GARONNE,” 3,876 tons register, leaving London 
JULY 23, for twenty-seven days. | AUGUST 5, for twenty-three days. 
Calling at Leith two days later. 
will be navigated through the “ Inner _—* i.e., inside the Fringe of 
of Norway, thus securing smooth wate ‘and on the first trip the 
North Cape will Cs, reached while the sun is above the horizon at midnight 
she AZO” and “GARONNE” are fitted with electric light, electric bells, 
ot and co 3, 
Managers, F. qtr & Co., 13 Fenchurch Avenue ; Anderson, Anderson, & Co.,5 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, B.C. 
e For veswage apply tothe latter firm, or to West-End Agents, Grindlay & Co., 55 Parliament 
treet, 


AMPTON & SONS (Pall Mall East), Estate Agents, 

uctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, 1 Cockspur Street (late Waterloo House), S.W. 

JULY ast “af COUN TRY HOUSES TO BE LET FURNISHED Se SUMMER or 

longer, or UNFURNISHED, and Estates ne Sale, will be sent post free for three > aoa. 

HampruN & SONS are agents for the fine Residential Flats at Whitehall Court.—see 
advertisement. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FAOING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLAOE, S.W. 


These guise are fitted with every modern het 
water, electric iight and bells, visitors’ and servants’ "lifts in operation night a + 
ce! 4A the finest, position in London, affording extensive views of the river (with ine Tt 
Hilts in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens, They = also most conveniently and 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c. rooms are all finished 
to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals include all rates, taxes, water supply. 
lighting and heating of the corridors and staircases, and the services of 

v y time on application to the C, SUMMERFIELD, 

at the office on the Kener to HAMPTON & SONS, Estate Agents, | Cockspur Street ( 
Waterloo House), 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUT: ONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works, 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Booxuas, Lonvos. 


“ LY. MUNDI”: Brief Analysis of. A LETTER to His 


Vicar ot East Brent. and Archéeacon of Taunton. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, at all Booksellers’. - 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE 


RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


By G. W. E. RUSSELL. 
Being the New Volume in “ The Queen's Prime Ministers” Series, 
Crown 8vo. with new Photogravure Portrait, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


The DAJLY NEWS,—* Mr. Russell has done his work with sound judgment and 
in excellent taste......A worthy offering at the shrine of patriotism and genius,” 

The WORLD.—“ Written in the manly and independent spirit which we should 
expect in one of his lineage......an honest book. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Mr. Russell's took is enriched by the recollections 
of some of Mr. Gladstone's most eminent contemporaries, and by records which 
they have placed at his disposal.” 

The SPEAKER.—“ The most attractive and authoritative history of the man 

Ce 


*,* A special Large Paper Edition of “THE QUEEN'S PRIME MINISTERS 
SERIES,” strictly limited to 250 copies for England and America, with additional 
Portraits and Facsimiles, printed on hand-made paper, isin preparation, Price for 
the complete set of 9 volumes, FOUR GUINEAS net. Prospectus on application, 


THE RURAL ECONOMY and AGRICUL- 


TURE of AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, as seen by Ronert WALLACE, 
F.L.S., F.RS. Edio., Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh, Author of “India in 1887,” “ Farm Live Stock of 
Great Britain,” &. With 8 Maps, 80 Fall-page Plates, and 20 Text Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, ONE GUINEA NET. 
“ A very complete and very instructive account of the agricultural methods and 
appliances in use throughout the principal Australasian colonies.”—7imes. 


FOUR WELSH COUNTIES: a Holiday Book 


about Brecknock, Carnarvon. Merioneth, and Pembroke, By E, A. KILNER. 
With Illustrati *rown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


POWER CTHKOUGH REPOSE. By Annin 


Payson CALL. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Pall of hints for the prevention and cure of nervous diseases, and, as such, 
should appeal very powerfully to a large section of the public.” —Glude. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. By Witrram 


Biack, Author of “In Far Lochaber,” “A Princess of ~< " &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth. 


“ An admirable story.”"—A/heneum. 

“ Its interest never flags. There is much delicious humour.”—Scofsman. 

“ It is soothing and invigorating to turn to Mr. William Black’s delightful pages 
after wandering fora time through the leagues of dreary commonplace of less 
gifted priters.....,A brisk and picturesque story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


C.ESAR’S COLUMN: a Story of the Twen- 


tieth Century. By Icxativs DoxsELvy, Author of Atlantis,” 
&c. Authorised Library Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery Mac- 
ALPINE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
“ An extremely interesting and well-written story.”—Scofsman. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


A BOOK FOR THE SUMMER. 


RAMBLES OF A DOMINIE. 


By FRANCIS A. KNIGHT, 
Author ‘of “ By Leafy Ways,” “ Idylis of the Field,” &c. 


Crown Svo. with several Illustrations and 3 Steel-plate Eagravings, cloth, bevelled’ 
boards, 5s. 100 copies on large paper, Lilustrations printed on Japanese paper and 
mounted, bound in vellum, price 213. net ; each copy is sigued and numbered. 


THE CHILD AND HIS BOOK. 


Som f the History and Progress of Children’s 
Literature England. 


By Mrs. E. M. FIELD, 
Author of “ Ethne,” “ Bryda,” “ Mixed Pickles,” &c. 
Illustrated with Facsimile Engravings from several scarce books. 
Crown 8vo. cluth boards, 63. 


tator.~" Nothing interesting...... And thee are made more valuable 
by ng the work aan rough and 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C;: 
Westminster : 46 Victoria Street, 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 20s. 


ue PRINCIPLES of COMMERCIAL LAW. , Ta 
Srevexs & Haynes, 13 Bell Yerd, Temple Bar, W 


ae Price 2d. ; by post, 2)d. 


the Lord ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, from 


186 STRAND, W.C., 37 PIOCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Cuvacu Paintixe Co., Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 97 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON KNOX LITTLE. 


The CHRISTIAN HOME: its Foundation 


and Duties. By W. J. Knox Lirrie, M.A., Canon of Worcester 
and Vicar of Hoar Cross, Staffordshire. Crown 8vo. 6s 
ConTENTs :—Home, General Principles—Love and 
and Child—Brothers and Sisters—Masters and Servants—Religion of the Family— 
The Home and Unmarried Life—Unhappy Homes—Home oy Happinese—The 
Home and Sorrow—The Home Beyond the Grave. Aepeetian : A) Marriage and 
Divorce—(B) Marriage with the Sister of a Deceased W 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE LATE DR. LIDDON. 


SERMONS on OLD TESTAMENT SUB- 


JECTS. By Henny Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 53. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


(STONYHURST SERIES.) 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


Borpper, 8.J. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


By Bernarp 


NEW BOOK BY B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D. 


THOMAS SOPWITH, M.A., C.E., F.R.S. 


With Excerpts from his Diary of Years. By Warp 
RicHarpson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 
DRINKS a la MODE. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. Suggestions and 
Descriptions. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


WORKS BY WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
The OCEAN: a Treatise on Ocean Currents 


and Tides, and their Causes. Second Edition. 8vo. 2ls. 


STANDARD of VALUE. Sixth Edition. 


8vo. 6s. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES of THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
FROUDE’S (J. A.) The TWO CHIEFS of 


DUNBOY: an Irish Romance of the Last Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES’ (RICHARD) The STORY of 


MY HEART: Mv Autobiography. With Portrait and N reface 
C. J. Loncmayx. Crown 8vo, 3 od 


MACLEOD’S (H.D.) The ELEMENTS of 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 23, JULY Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 


1, Articles, CONTENTS : 
= ee OF KNIGHT SERVICE INTO ENGLAND. By 
OUND. 


DID HENRY VII. MURDER THE PRINCES? By James GAIRDNER. 
THE ROYAL AND MERCHANT NAVY UNDER ELIZABETH. By 
M. 
COUNT LALLY. By Sipney J. Owen. 
2. Notes and Documents—Eddi's Life of Wilfrid: by B. W. Wells.—Three Letters 
written to Lit of Edited by the Rev. Nicholas Pocock. 


. Reviews of of Historwal Books recently published—b. Contents 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 355. 
ConTENTS : 


1. MEMOIRS OF PRINCE TALLEY-; 7. LONDON ARCHITECTURE IN 
RAND. THE NINETEENTH CEN- 


2. THE SYSTEM OF THE STARS. TURY 
3. THE BEATRICE OF DANTE. 8. THE REVIVAL OF QUAKER- 


4. RAWLINSON’S HISTORY OF 
PHCNICIA, 9. COLONIAL INDEPENDENCE. 


5. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 10. THE MELVILLE AND LEVEN 
JOHN MURRAY. MEMOIRS. 


6. THE TALES OF RUDYARD xIP. | ll. THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE | 
LIN STATE. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, « Co. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXLY. 
is published THIS DAY. 

1, MEMOIR OF JOHN MURRAY. 

2. PLAUTUS AND HIS IMITATORS. 

8. SIR ROBERT PEEL'S CORRESPONDENCE, 

4. LINCOLNSHIRE. 

5. TALLEYRAND. 

6. THE MAKING OF GERMANY. 

7. MEDIZVAL ATHENS. 

8. THE LATER JANSENISTS, 

9. GIOVANNI MORELLL 

10, CONFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
Jous Munray, Albemarle Street, 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW 


A Quarterly Review for the Consideration 
of Social and Economic Questions. 
ConTeNts oF THE JULY Numner: 
WHY WORKING-MEN DISLIKE PIECE-W ORK. 
F. ScHuoss, M.A. 
A PLEA FOR LIBERTY: A carricis 
BALL, M.A. 
HENRIK IBSEN. 
Cc. E. MAvRicr. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE VILLAGE Cv COMMUNITY, 
rotessor 


. J, ASHLEY, M.A, 


AN ARTISAN’S VIEW OF THE EIGHT- "OURS QUESTION, 
JAMES NAYLOR, 


SOME ASPECTS OF GAME PRESERVING. 

The Rev. Canon Furst, M.A. 
WORKING-CLASS INSURANCE. 

The Rev. J. WILKINSON, M.A. 
REPORT ON SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN FRAN 

Professor 
NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 
LEGISLATION, PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES, AND OF FICIAL RETURNS. 
REVIEWS AND SHORT NOTICES. 


The Economic REVIEW will be tent post-free to Subscribers for 10s. a year, 
paid in advance ; the price per Copy being 3s. 


PERCIVAL & CO., 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. LXIV. JULY. Price 6s. 


1. DIDON’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
2. TRE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
3. ROYAL EDINBURGH. 
4. SCARTAZZINI’S PROLEGOMENI ON DANTE. 
5. CHRIST OR PLATO? 
6. ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. 
7. THE COLONTAL EPISCOPATE, 
8. LORD HOUGATON. 
9. THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 
lo. THE GOVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. 
SHORT NOTICES. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, EC. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by Charles G. Leland (Hans 


Breitmann). 


Mr. W. HEINEMANN begs to announce that 
the First Volume of the above, containing the 
“ Florentine Nights,” “ The Memoirs of Herr 
von Schnabelewopski,” “ The Rabbi of Bacha- 
rach,” and Shakespeare's ‘Maidens and 
Women,” wiil be ready at all Booksellers’ 
early next week, price 5s. 


Volumes II. and II1., being “PICTURES OF TRAVEL,” in 
2 volumes, are in the press. 


*,° PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON: 21 STREET, 


TRISCHLER & CO’S NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready. At ean Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. 


By MADAME VAN DE VELDE. 
Beautifully Iustrated with the following Portraits of Contemporary French Authors :— 


Vou. I. 
GUY DE MAUPARSANT. 


OCTAVE FE A 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. ADOLPHE 
N —* Madame Van de Velde has written two serious, yet light and amusing, 

| vata = on ‘French Fic tion of of To-day. The authoress renders full justice to the exquisite 

se of style in most French fiction.” 
| Herald.” Readers will gather from the book information regarding contem- 
porary French novelists than from any other single book with which we are acquainted,” 
In 2 vols, Price 2is. 
| CHEAP EDITION now ready. 


| DARELL BLAKE. 


} By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 

| From the Saturdoy Review :—“* The character of Lady Colin Campheis hero is intensely 
| interesting. Eines als and fi of observation, and that reserve of 
| power whic ssion and artistic f power can suggest. Lady Colin 
Zam is in the art 60 fike intuition. it may well be intuition that impels 
| the unfaltering hi stay at the right moment in the process of characterisation to give 
| uired accent light or shade, with the simple and delicate touc is 


Cloth boards, 2s. 64. 
TRISCHLER & CO., 18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—The » following NUMBERS 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW are be given, vis, 
st 138, ais, ‘ae, ana (clean copies).— 


aE 'PHE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance ; 
Any part of the United Kingdom ........++ser+seeeeeeeee £1 8&8 2 

India ond China 1 6 
Uther British Colonies, burope, Egypt, and America ..,... lu 6 


STLEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 5.W. 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


CRITICISM and FICTION. By W. D. Howe ts. 


With Portrait. 16mo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (This day. 


LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME; and 


other Stories. By OscaR WILDE. 16mo. boards, Ornamental, 2s, ( This day. 


A GROUP of NOBLE DAMES. By Tuomas 


Harpy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COLONEL CARTER of CARTERSVILLE : 


a Novel. F. Hopkinson Queen. a thor of “A White Umbrella i ‘ed 


STORIES of OLD-NEW SPAIN. By Tuomas 


4. Ky “type Author of “Colour Studies.” With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth 


A FLYING TRIP AROUND the WORLD 


(in 76 Days). By ELIZABETH BISLAND. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ON NEWFOUND RIVER: a Novel. By 


THOMAS Pace, Author of “ In Ole Virginia.” 16mo. cloth, 33. 6d. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
JERRY : : a Novel. By B. Exxiorr. Crown 


OSCAR WILDE'S ESSAYS, 


“INTENTIONS.” By Oscar Wixpe. 


8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN;; and other Stories. 


By Mary E. WILKINS. Crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


STRANGERS and WAYFARERS. By Saran 


ORNE JBWETT. 16mo. cloth extra, 5s. 


Crown 


RED-LETTER STORIES. 


THE CRIME of SYLVESTRE BONNARD, 


Member of the Institute. B France. Translated by Larcapio 
Crown 8vo. paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GALLEGHER ; andother Stories. By Ricuarp 
HARDING Davis. paper, %. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY “UNCLE REMUS.” 


BALAAM and his MASTER; and other 


Sketches and Stories. OF 
By Jozi CHANDLER Harris. Crown Svo. paper, 29. 6d. ; 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


SECOND HDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE SHADOWS OF THE LAKE. 
By F. LEYTON. 


are beneath Ge’ Sea Father and Child.’ These, 
zether with Shadows on the Lake,’ are of i 
imagination and sense of the picturesque.”’"—} Fair 
“ The poems on death are in truth the best Mr. Ley? ton hes written.” — Whitehall Review. 
~The work of an educated and thoughtful man."”—Church Review. 
Mr. Leyton writes well enough to make his work th di apt: 
thonsht and the neatness of his metrical expressivences.”"— Scot Ge 
Fhe is imbued with _Spiritualistic faiths, and reflects, not 
think. alike the and d@. of many spiritualist teachings.”’—/nguire 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, 1 TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED, 
PATBRNOSTER HOUSE, ROAD, WA. 


“HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS, 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By Atceryon Gussine, 


Author of “A Village Hampden,” “ Both of this Parish,” &c. 3 vele. 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER. By Pavt 


WARREN, 3 vols, 


A HARVEST of TARES. By Vere Cravenine, 


Author of “A Modern Delilah,” “* Barcaldine,” &c, 2 vols, 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By Lady Vireria 


Sanpans, Author of “ A Bitter Repentance.” 3 vols, 


THE HERMITS of CRIZEBECK. Henry 


Author of “A Modern Greek BECK. B Widow,” &o, 


A LADY of MY OWN. By Heten Prorurro 


Lewis, Author of “ Her Heart's Desire.” 8 Vols, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MACMILLAN & NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND ng 
Second Edition, 


LIFE "of ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL “TAIT, 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. By THomas Davecu, 
D.D., Dean of Windsor, and WitLiam Brenna, B.D., Hon, Canon of Canter- 


bury. 
TIMES.—* The book is valuable and interesting. a clear and authoritative account 
ne & manner in which Tait impressed his own character upon the Charch history 
is time.” 
STANDARD.—*“ The biography is one which must be read by everybody who 
wishes to understand the history of a most important period.” 


ABRIDGED EDITION of APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


THE APOSTOLIC. FATHERS. 


the Epistles (genuine and spurious) of Clement of Rome, the Epistle of 
Ignatius, the Epistle of S. Polycarp, the Martyrdom of S. Polycarp, the 
Teaching of the Apostles, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, 
the Epistle to Diognetus, the Fragments of Papias, the Reliques of the 
Elders preserved in Irenzeus. 

Revised Texts, with short Vg and English Translations. By the 
late J. B. Ligntroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Edited 
and completed by J. R. eat, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, sometime Chaplain to the Bishop. Published by the Trustees of 
the Lightfoot Fund. 

The Introductions throughout (with the exception of those which deal with the Text, 
and the short prefatory note to the Fragments of Papias) were either written by Dr. 
Lightfoot for this work, or are derived from his larger work reserred (o above. 

The Translations oe the Epistles of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and of the 
Marturdom of Polycarp, are reprinted from the larger edition, The rest of the 
translations are based upon rough notes found among his pepers. 


STANDARD WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. A Revised 
Text, &c. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 12s, 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. A Revised 


Text, &c. Ninth Edition, Revised. S8vo. 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the COLOSSIANS and PHILEMON. 
A Revised Text, &c. Eighth Edition, Revised. 8vo. 12s. 

ESSAYS on the WORK entitled “SUPERNATURAL RELI- 
GION.” 8Svo. 10s, 6d. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. St. Clement of Rome. 
peg = with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. 
2 vols. 32: 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part LI.: S. Ignatius—S. Poly- 
carp. Revised Texts with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Trans- 
lations. 2 vols.in 3. Demy Svo, 48s. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE LATE BISHOP LIGHTFOOT'S SFRMONS 
Just ready, crown 8vo. 63, a ab 
SERMONS on SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By 
Barser Licutroort, D.D., late Bishop of Durham, 


Previously published, uniform in size and price. 


LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN ORDINATION ARDCOUS- 
CHURCH. New Edition, SELS TO CLERK 


IN 8T. PAUL'S 
Just published. New Edition, crown 8vo. 
ON 


a FRESH REVISION of “the NEW 


TESTAMENT. By the same Author. To which are appended Letters to 
the * Guardian ” 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 


on the LORD'S PRAYER, 


published, crown 8vo. clo’ 


ARISTOTLE on the CONSTITUTION of 


ATHENS. Translated by B. Poste, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford > 
Editor of “The Roman Law by Gaius” &e. 

As the discovery of this important addition to classical lerature excited so much 
interest when first made known, it has been thought that a translation prepared Jor the 
unlearned, as well as for the learned reader, might be received wtth facour and enable 
English readers to form an opinion Jor themselves on the substantive character and 
interest of the work, 

COMPLETION of the a EDITION of Mr. 2 R, LOWELL'S WORKS. 
published, crown 8vo, cloth, 


Vol. X. POETICAL WORKS. ‘By J. RussELL 
LoweLL. 

Vol. IV. Poems of the War—L’Envoi—The Cathedral—-Three Memorial Poems— 
Heartsease and Rue—Sentiment—Fanucy—Humour and Satire— Bpigrams—lIndex 
of First Lines—General Index of Titles. 

Volumes already published :— 
Vols. L-IV. Literary Vol. VI. Li and Political Addresses, 
Vol. V. Political Essays, | Vols. VIL.-LX. tical Works. 
NEW AND OF “ATRY'S POPULAR ASTRONOMY.” 
‘ished, Seventh Edition, fep. 4s. 6d. 


POPULAR mASTRON OMY: a Series of 
Lectures delivered at by Sir Georor Arny, K.C.B., late 
Astronomer Royal. Revised by H. H. TuRNER, M.A., B.Se., Obief Assistant 
Royal Greenwich. 


FIRST TWO vouunEe OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE 
OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SER‘ES.” 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY of SONGS 


and LYRICS, Selected by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. 
TIMES,—“ The universal suffrage of the Knglish-speaking race bas long esta- 
blished the claim of the ‘Golden ‘Treasury’ to ite title as the best collection of the 


best songs and lyrics in the language.” 
THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND. Selected 


by CovenTRY PATMORE, 


Next week, 2s. 6d. net. 
LAPSUS CALAML By J. K.8. New Edition, 
with ~ and Additions. 
published, crown 8ve, cloth, 3s. 
THE MARCH" of MAN; and “athe Poems. 
By ALFaep of “ The Last Crusade,” “ David Westren.” 
vols, crown cloth, 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Joun 


Fiske. 

“ In writing the story of this period my design was not so much fo contribute new 
facts as to shape the narratwe in such @ way as 0 emphasize relations ef cause and 
effect that are often buried in the mass of details.” —From the PREV ACK. 


MACMILLAN & ©O., LONDON, W.C. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FAVOURITE NOVELS 


AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES: 


WORMWOOD. By Marte [Read. | ALAS! By Ruopa Broveurton. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 
Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 

Joan. | Naney. 

Not Wisely but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 

Second Thoughts. 

Belinda. 

* Doctor Cupid.” 

Alas. [Just ready. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Heriot’s Choice. 
Queenie’s Whim. 
Only the Governess. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Not Like Other Girls. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 


Uncle Max. 

Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 

Mary St. John. [In the press. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
The “First Violin.” 
Borderland. 

Healey. 
Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


Ardath. 

Wormwood. [ This week, 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Vendetta! 

Thelma. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
Uncle Silas. 
In a Glass Darkly. 


The House by the Churchyard. 


By Baroness TAUTPHGUS. 
The Initials. 
Quits! 


By E. WERNER. 
Under a Charm. 


Success : and How He Won It. 


No Surrender. 
Fickle Fortune. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Miss Shafto. 
Thirlby Hall. 
The Rogue. 
A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Major and Minor. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


Too Strange not to be True. 
Ladybird. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Leah : a Woman of Fashion. 
A Ballroom Repentance. 

A Girton Girl. 


By By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. 


[ August. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing o’t. 
Which Shall it Be ? 
Her Dearest Foe. 

Look Before You Leap. 
The Executor. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours. 


By CHARLES READE. 
A Perilous Secret. 


By JANE AUSTEN, 


(The only complete Edition, besides the 
Steventon one.) 


Emma. 
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